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ST.  MARGARET’S  COLLEGE 

TORONTO 

A RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY-SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS 


A Full  Academic  Course. 

A Full  Musical  Course. 

A Full  Art  Course. 

A Full  Elocution  Course. 

A Full  Domestic  Science  Course. 

A Full  Course  in  Physical  Culture. 


Special  Facilities  for  the  Study  of  Music. 

Students  prepare  for  University  Examination  in  Music. 

MRS.  GEORGE  DICKSON,  GEORGE  DICKSON,  M.A., 
Lady  Principal.  Director. 


MUSIC 


AND  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

•'ore  Buying  guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo,  Violin,  Flute,  Cornet  or  any  other  Musica,  Instrument 

EXAMINE  THE  " IMPERIALS ’’ 

, Every  Instrument  Guaranteed. 

■ your  de  7 7°  tK<>  eSt  MOd°'  . direct  Try  the  Imperial  Strings  £or  all  stringed  instruments 
y ur  dealer  don’t  carry  them  write  us  direct.  y 

WHALEY,  ROYCE  & CO. 

■ *■“  (limited.) 

, ,.  ,,  . TORONTO,  ONT. 

WINNIPEG,  MAN.  (Catalogues  on  Application.)  


0*.  0.  'Mua 

Dental  Surgeon. 

1 PRINCESS  ST.,  KINGSTON. 


A W WlNNETT,  L.D.S.,  D.D.S, 
dentist. 

Post  Graduate  In  Crown  and  Bridgework. 

PRINCESS  AND  WELLINGTON  STS 

Ov*r  Johnston  s Jewelry  Store, 
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TORONTO  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

DR.  EDWARD  FISHER,  Musical  Director. 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Trinity  Uni- 
versity. The  best  Equipment  and  Facilities  and 
strongest  Faculty  in  Canada. 

Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Certificates.  School  of 
Literature  and  Expression. 

Oratory,  Pedagogy,  Physical  Culture,  etc. 

MRS.  INEZ  NICHOLSON  CUTTER,  Principal. 

Calendars  and  Syllabus  Free. 


Established  1844. 


Telephone  347 


SPANGENBURG, 

347  KING  STREET. 

JEWELER  AND  SILVERSMITH 

Medals,  Class  Pins,  Etc.  made  to  order.  College 
Crest  Pins,  College  (.'rest  Cuff  Links, 
Waterman’s  ideal  Fountain  Pens. 

II  " f ehe,<  repaired  and  adjimled  Diamond,  Setiivy 
btj  nkillad  workman.  di:  fine  Kmjravintj 
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ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Q.  BOOTH  & SON, 

DOCTORS’ 

BRASS  PLATE 
SIGNS 

Also  RUBY  GLASS  SIGNS 


21  ADELAIDE  STREET  WEST 
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Queen's  Graduates  Wanted 

TTO  purchase  Laureating  Hoods.  For  many 
years  we  have  furnished  the  successful  stu- 
dents because  we  suit,  fit,  and  sell  at  low  prices. 
We  also  make  to  order,  on  short  notice,  Uni- 
versity or  Pulpit  Gowns  (wool  or  silk)  from  $2.2^ 
to  $50.00  each,  and  ship  to  any  address, 

Crumley  Br  os . Princ-“s*?a£0l_%i. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  •TUDENT*1  FUMN1BHINQ* 


Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot’s  Canadian  Manual  of  Pro 
cedure  at  meetings  of  Municipal  Councils, 
Shareholders  and  Directors  of  Companies, 
Synods,  Conventions,  Societies  and  Public 
Bodies  generally,  with  an  introductory  re- 
view of  the  rules  and  usages  of  Parliament 
that  govern  public  assemblies  in  Canada, 
by  J.G.  Bourinot,  C.M  G.,  LL.D  , D.C.L., 
D.L.,  Clerk  of  the  H of  C.  Price,  cloth 
$3  00  ; hf-cf  $3.75,  or  "Citizen’s  Edition," 
omitting  only  the  portion  that  refers  to 
Municipal  Councils  and  Church  Synods. 
Boards  50c.  , Cloth  $1.00.  Just  the  book  for 
literary  societies  For  sale  by  booksellers, 
or  address 

The  Carswell  Company,  Limited,  Toronto 


SMOKE 


Paul’s  Special  Mixture 

lOc  F>EJE*  PACKAGED. 

TINS  25c.  per  J lb. 

TINS  50c.  per  J lb. 

Smoke  "STUDENT"  Cigar 
For  Sale  only  at 

W.  J,  PAUL,  70  Princess  Street. 


KINGSTON,  ONT. 
S.  Randolph. Prop 


Hotel  Randolph ; 

Steam  Heated  throughout  and  Perfectly  Lighted. 
Rates  according  to  Location.  Modern  Sample  Rooms. 
In  the  Centre  of  Business, 

R.  E.  SPARKS,  D.D.S.,  L.D.S.,  M.D., 

DENTIST 

Special  attention  paid  to 
Oral  Deformities 


230^  Princess  Street 
Kingston,  Ont 


Francis  H.  Chrysler,  K C.  C.  J.  R.  Bethune  Frank  B.  Proctor 

CHRYSLER  & BETHUNE, 

BARRISTERS  & SOLICITORS, 

Parliamentary,  Supreme  Court  and  Departmental  Agents 
Cable  Address,  "CHRYSLER" 

119,  120  CENTRAL  CHAMBERS.  OTTAWA,  ONT. 


JOHN  MUDIE,  B.A. 

BARRISTER  SOLICITOR,  ETC. 

Telephone  453  Office  : 89  Clarence  St.,  Kinglton,  Ont. 
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HILLCROFT”  AGADEMY1 

KINGSTON,  ONT.  SI 

A RESIDENTIAL  and  DAY  SCHOOL  LOR  BOYS  jj 


Prepared  for  the  Universities, 
ilitary  College  and  Business. 
Ideal  Grounds,  Home  Comforts  and 
Individual  Attention. 

It  Send  for  Calendar  to 

REV.  T.  J.  CLOVER,  B.A.,  Principal. 


WEILSSFl! 


^ OJ  1 

ALL  W.1CAR 


SUfflLRU*’S  SUE: 

o0  Years  in  Kingston. 


YOU  TRY  THEM. 


GANONG’S 

G.  B.  Chocolates 

the  finest  made. 

CREAMS,  bon-bons,  ETC..  PUT  op 
TO  SUIT  AT 

166  PRINCESS  ST., 
Telephone  5 8. 

W.TTbaKER,  Pri„cSLc^ 

TOBACCONIST 

CARRIES  A FELL  LINE  OF 

Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars,  To- 
baccos, Pipes,  Cigarettes,  &c. 

OPPOSITE  WINDSOR  HOTEL. 


■ u olll  i 

A.  J.  REES, 


O.  G.  JOHNSTON,  FLORIST, 

KINGSTON.  ONT. 

Grower  and  Exporter  of  New  an*  ™ "hr^s. 

Specialties  : 9irOrtCrn^O8BOT0uet8,  Floral  Designs 

SOTge  ?»5ie.e  33Bi 

Oonaervatty'y^/Head  East.  'Phone  2Hi). 

A.  MclLQU HAM’S 

livery  and  sale  stable 

Do.,  drivers  In  the  city.  First-class  turnouts  for 
Weddings and Funerals.  Special  attention  given  to 
Se-nlc  and  pleasure  Parties. 

Phone  316.  0fflce-290  PrlncessSt..  Kingston. 

T C.  WILSON,  LIVERY 

r LA  R ENC  E STREET* 

Horses  and  Carriages  and  all  ^dtsr  aini,1  and*  Boats. 

aySSTMISS-d  tobany0plaee.  Night  man  al- 
ways on  hand.  TELEPHONE  291 

“hats 

FURS 

cun  mums  son 
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R.UGLOW& CO. 

BOOKSELLERS 

IMPORTERS  and  Publishers  of  Text  Books  used  in 
Queen's  University.  Extra  Mural  Students  can  rely 
on  having  their  orders  carefully  and  promptly  mailed 
Correspondence  solicited  in  all  matters  relating  to  Univer- 
sity Text  Books.  & & jK  # 

R.  UGLOW  & CO.,  J41  Princess  St.,  Kingston,  Ont. 


Dress  Suits 
St  tuxedos 

So  zealously  sought  after 
by  followers  of  Fashion’s 
newest  demands,  need  not 
worry — give  us  your  order 


OlMngStOn  Bros.  [Caiiors 


75,  77  and  79 
Brock  Street 


HENDERSON 

Invites  every  Queen’s  Student  to 
call  and  inspect  his  work. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO-— _____ _NO,  Q0  pR,NCESS  StreeT 


Cbo.  Mills  iCn. 

Wellington  Street 
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FEBRUARY  6,  1903. 


THE  COLLEGE  PAPER  SHORT  STORY. 

the  last  issue  of  the  Jour-  ing  interest  to  the  Journal  and  of 

cH|  nal  the  editor  of  Arts  dis-  calling  into  exercise  latent  poweis  of 

cusses  the  difficulty  of  mak-  artistic  nanation  at  pi esent  unsusj 

JmJ  ing  the  paper  ’interesting  ed  perhaps  by  their  owners. 

\ without  lowering  its  tone.  No  form  of  literary  art  is  more  pop- 
The  Journal,  he  very  pro-  ular  than  the  story.  It  is  essentially 

perly  says,  is  “above  all  else  democratic.  It  is  the  earliest  form  ol 

a students’  paper,  published  by  them  literature  and  it  promises  to  survive 

and  in  a large  degree  read  by  them,  all  others.  Before  the  age  of  books 

and  as  such  it  should  contain  more  or  theatres,  the  arrival  of  a traveller 


Particularly  that  which  is  of  direct  in- 
terest to  the  student  body.”  Frankly 
acknowledging  that  the  Journal 
should  at  all  times  stand  forth  as  the 
champion  of  right,  justice  and  order,” 
he  contends  that  it  “should  not  pose 
as  a mere  literary  paper”  and  that  in 
abjuring  the  levity  and  frivolity  of 
earlier  years  (I  think  Mr.  McLean 
judges  the  youthful  Journal  too 
arshly)  it  has  perhaps  gone  to  the 
other  extreme  of  publishing  too  much 
dry  indigestible  material.”  I quite 
agree  with  Mr.  McLean  in  his  main 
contention.  The  Journal  is  the  stu- 
dents’ paper.  Its  existence  depends 
°n  their  support.  To  induce  them  to 
buy  and  read  it,  it  must  be  made  inter- 
esting. Can  that  be  done  while  main- 
taining a reasonably  high  standard 
both  of  thought  and  of  literary  work- 
manship? I think  so,  and  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  short  story  as  a means  both  of  add- 


at  the  village  inn  was  an  event.  “Trav- 
eller at  the  inn  to-night — has  some 
good  stories,”  said  the  villagers  to  on^ 
another,  and  .if  he  could  tell  a good 
story  he  was  sure  of  a friendly  wel- 
come, an  eager  audience,  and  plenty 
of  applause.  The  traveller  was  thus 
nearly  always  a story  teller.  He 
would  go  out  of  the  way  to  hear  a 
good  story  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
it  afterwards  himself.  He  got  up  his 
stories  with  all  the  art  he  was  master 
of.  He  studied  his  audiences,  learn- 
ed what  interested  them,  what  touched 
their  emotions,  and  so  became  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  playing  on  the  feel- 
ings of  his  fellows.  The  type  persists 
in  the  reconteur  who  makes  a point  of 
picking  up  all  the  good  anecdotes  he 
hears  and  who  tells  them,  though  they 
be  but  bar-room  yarns,  more  effective 
ly  than  anyone  else.  The  palmy  days 
of  oral  narrative,  however,  are  long 
past  it  is  now  relegated  to  the  nurs- 
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ery  and  to  after-dinner  occasions. 
Scores  of  magazines,  and  thousands  of 
printers  and  writers  endeavor  in  vain 
to  satisfy  the  modern  appetite  for  stor- 
ies which  has  grown  to  astonishing 
proportions  by  what  it  fed  on.  I think 
we  may  assume  then  that  a well  work- 
ed short  story  of  about  a thousand 
words  and  filling  four  or  five  pages  of 
the  Journal,  would  be  as  interesting 
and  as  well  worth  space  as  anything 
that  now  appears. 

I do  no  need  to  prove  that  for  the 
writer  himself  the  short  story  is  an  ex- 
cellent literary  exercise.  Rather,  I 
apprehend  the  objection  that  it  is  too 
far  beyond  the  college  student’s  pow- 
ers, calling  as  it  does,  for  observation 
of  life  in  the  selection  of  details,  or- 
iginality and  ingenuity  in  the  construc- 
tion of  plot,  and  imagination  and  emo- 
tion to  vitalize  the  whole.  But  these 
qualities  are  surely  not  rarer  among 
college  students  than  elsewhere,  while 
tfie  art  of  the  short  story  is  much  more 
conscious  and  definite  and  therefore 
more  teachable  and  imitable  than  that 
of  either  the  novel  or  the  drama.  Ow- 
ing to  its  brevity,  the  short  story  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  and  its  effects 
traced  to  their  causes.  Laws  have 
been  discovered  which  the  writer  must 
obey,  and  obedience  to  which,  plus  na- 
tural feeling  and  intelligence,  will  en- 
sure success.  The  short  story  is  a 
short  prose  narrative,  presenting  art- 
istically a bit  of  real  life,  such  as  you 
may  find  any  night  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  Indeed,  the  greatest 
short  story  writers  have  admitted  tak- 
ing many  suggestions  from  the  news- 
papers. Round  some  bald  piece  of 
news  the  writer  weaves  details,  des- 
cription and  dialogue,  until  a complete 
story  is  the  result.  The  short  story 
has  the  limitations  of  its  brevity. 


Characters  are  introduced  but  not  ful- 
ly analyzed.  The  atmosphere  or  set- 
ting can  only  be  suggested.  Love,  or 
any  other  emotion  requiring  for  its 
normal  development,  times,  moods  and 
varying  scenes,  cannot  be  properly 
treated  within  the  limits  of  the  short 
story.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  stories  are  based,  indeed,  upon 
the  old  elemental  plot  of  two  men  in 
love  with  one  woman  and  therefore 
generally  the  mortal  enemies  of  each 
other,  but  the  interest  lies  in  the  com- 
plications resulting  from  the  passions 
rather  than  in  the  passions  themselves. 
For  the  same  reason  stories  of  adven- 
ture and  of  the  supernatural  are,  after 
the  so-called  love-story,  the  most  num- 
erous. The  short  story  writer  may 
present  pretty  scenes  and  word  pic- 
tures if  he  will.  He  may  describe 
character,  analyze  emotions,  and  sug- 
gest the  atmosphere  or  setting  as  fully 
as  the  limits  of  the  story  will  permit, 
but  he  must  have  a plot.  His  story 
must  be  a definite  thing.  It  must 
have  a beginning  and  an  end.  It  must 
progiess  constantly.  It  must  arrive 
somewhere.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
• short  story  writer  should  be  a plot  in 
which  the  climax  has  been  carefully 
prepared  for  and  worked  up  to  at 
some  length,  but  so  well  concealed 
from  the  reader  that  when  it  is  reach- 
ed he  is  made  to  jump  mentally  if  not 
physically.  Given  this  startling  effect 
and  sufficient  description  of  character 
and  situation  to  humanize  the  whole, 
and  success  is  assured. 

My  reason  for  thinking  that  such 
work  is  not  beyond  us  is,  besides  the 
prevalence  of  a taste  and  faculty  for 
narrative,  that  it  is  done  elsewhere  by 
college  students.  The  Tennessee  Un- 
iversity Magazine  for  November,  for 
example,  contained  a short  story  of 
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very  considerable  merit,  written  by  a 
student,  and  entitled  “Coin’  back  to 
Georgy  ” The  germ  of  the  story  may 
be  expressed  in  the  following  bald 
statement : A voting  woman,  with- 
out either  money  or  ticket,  on  her  way 
South  to  see  her  dying  husband,  was 
about  to  be  put  off  a train  on  a South- 
eri1  railway,  when  an  old  darky,  le- 
arning to  Georgia  after  forty  years’ 
absence,  handed  her  his  ticket,  and  be- 
fore she  had  recovered  from  her  as- 
tonishment, stepped  off  the  train  just 
as  it  drew  out  of  the  station.  The 
Writer  decided  to  relate  the  story  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a spectator,  thus 
gaining  reality  while  contriving  to 
keep  his  own  personality  from  getting 
too  much  in  the  way.  He  is  a passen- 
ger  on  the  train.  Attention  is  at  once 
directed  to  the  old  darky  by  making 
kim,  in  the  very  first  paragraph,  rush 
around  the  front  of  the  locomotive 
before  the  train  stopped  as  it  drew  in- 
to a station  and  swing  himself  with  a 
Slgh  of  relief  on  the  rear  platform  of 
toe  day  coach.  Three  short  sentences 
glye  his  worn  old  age  and  shabby 
dress.  Southern  prejudice  against 
the  negro  and  the  old  man’s  conscious- 
ness of  it  are  well  brought  out  by  the 
description  of  the  shifting  of  baggage 
lnto  unoccupied  seats  and  the  poor  old 
fellow’s  indecision  as  he  walked  the 
whole  length  of  the  aisle.  He  was 
given  a seat  by  the  narrator,  whom  in 
grateful  confidence  he  told  that  he  had 
been  walking  since  four  o’clock  to 
catch  the  train  and  he  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  the  day  before.  Despite 
bis  naive  protests  that  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  beg,  he  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cePt  a small  lunch,  and  thus  was  led 
into  further  confidences  which  disclos- 
ed  a fine  old  ante  helium  devotion  to  his 
rnaster.  The  old  man  could  not  un- 


derstand the  motives  of  “the  Linkim 
men  frum  de  Norf  who  ’dared  de 
niggas  free.’’  For  forty  years  he  had 
supported  his  beggared  master  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands,  and  then,  set  free 
by  the  death  of  the  latter,  was  return- 
ing to  the  State  in  which  he  was  born. 
He  was  quite  as  incapable  of  thinking 
his  action  anything  but  the  most  sim- 
ple and  natural  thing  in  the  world  as 
the  little  cottage  girl  in  ‘We  are  seven' 
was  of  realizing  the  fact  of  death.  “Did- 
n’t Marse  George  call  fo’  me  befo’  de 
war  and  'low  me  to  be  his  body  sar- 
beut  ? Den  w y shouldn  t I caie  fo 
him  afta  de  war?”  The  conductor 
appeared  preceded  by  the  brakesman, 
who  called  out  to  the  passengers  to 
have  their  tickets  ready.  The  darky, 
with  the  forgetfulness  of  age,  fum- 
bled through  his  clothes  and  was  about 
to  give  up  the  search  for  his  ticket  as 
lost  when  his  face  cleared  as  he  recol- 
lected placing  it  inside  the  leather 
lining  of  his  hat.  The  conductor  had 
now  reached  the  seat  in  front  of  the 
old  darky  and  his  white  acquaintance. 
It  was  occupied  by  a poorly  dressed 
woman  Who  seemed  very  nervous  as 
the  conductor  approached,  and  was 
now  looking  steadfastly  out  of  the 
window.  The  conductor,  after  wait- 
ing a while,  gently  touched  her  arm, 
saying  “Your  ticket,  please.”  With  a 
nervous  start  and  a blush  of  shame  the 
woman  answered:  “I  haven  t any. 
“Very  well,”  replied  the  conductor 
gruffly,  “ you  must  either  pay  or  get 
off  at  the  next  station.”  To  the  poor 
thing’s  almost  hysterical  pleading  that 
she  had  sold  everything  to  send  her 
husband  South  and  could  not  raise  the 
money  for  her  passage  when  hurried- 
ly summoned  to  him,  the  conductor 
could  only  reply,  “I  am  sorry,  madam, 
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but  I can’t  risk  my  job  by  breaking 
the  rules.” 

The  the  old  darky  slowly  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  pushing  the  ticket  into  the 
woman's  hands,  said:  “Here,  missy, 
here  s yo  ticket.  I reckon  yo’  done 
dropped  it.  I hope  yo’ll  find  dat 
husband  aint  so  bad  as  yo'  fear,”  and 
before  the  woman  could  recover  from 
her  bewilderment,  had  left  the  train 
as  it  drew  into  the  station.  As  the 
train  drew  out  again  after  merely  stop- 
ping, the  poor  old  fellow  was  seen 
manfully  walking  along  the  track  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  train  “Go- 
in’  back  to  Georgy.” 

The  story  has  faults,  no  doubt,  but 
they  are  faults  of  detail  which  practice 
and  revision  would  remove.  It  is 
more  profitable  to  notice  its  merits. 
What  a clear-cut,  definite  bit  of  life  it 
is.  How  well  the  setting  and  atmos- 
phere are  suggested.  How  carefully 
the  narrative  observes  the  golden 
mean  between  the  gentle  and  unruf- 
fled but  rather  monotonous  methods 
of  the  earlier  story-tellers,  and  the 
staccato-like  dialogues  of  many  of  the 
later.  How  tender  the  handling  of 

the  character  of  the  old  darky his 

consciousness  of  a prejudice  against 
his  color  without  a trace  of  bitterness, 
his  simplicity,  unaffected  gratitude' 
antique  devotion  and  self-sacrifice' 
and  above  all,  the  thing  upon  which 
the  success  of  the  short  story  depends 
how  well  the  climax  is  prepared  for 
and  yet  how  unexpected  when  it 
comes. 

J.  Marshall. 


Notwithstanding  the  large  demand 
for  the  Memorial  Number  there  is  still 
a limited  supply  on  hand.  Those  de- 
siring copies  should  communicate  as 
early  as  possible  with  the  Bus.  Mgr. 


ARCHITECTURE  AS  A SOCIAL  ART. 

PROFESSOR  Shortt,  Honorary 
President  of  the  Queen’s  College 
Political  Science  and  Debating  Club, 
concluded  the  series  of  discussions  held 
by  that  Society,  with  a very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  address  on  “Archi- 
tecture as  a Social  Art.”  A large  and 
enthusiastic  audience,  of  which  the 
fair  sex  composed  no  small  part,  greet- 
ed the  Professor. 

In  a few  sentences  the  speaker 
pointed  out  the  sterility  of  Canada  as 
regards  the  production  and  propaga- 
tion of  art  and  architecture.  The 
comparative  neglect  of  such  an  import- 
ant subject  led  him  to  make  “Archi- 
tecture as  a Social  Art”  the  burden  of 
his  address. 

One  important  characteristic  of 
architecture  is  its  accessibility  to  the 
public.  The  enjoyment  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  painting  and  sculpture  is 
necessarily  confined  to  a select  few. 
Even  music  and  poetry  are  but  occas- 
ional elements  in  the  social  atmos- 
phere. Architecture,  however,  is  al- 
ways with  us,  its  beauties  and  defects 
cannot  be  hidden— they  are  the  com- 
panions of  the  people.  If  architec- 
ture is  of  an  exalted  type,  it  insensibly 
uplifts  the  popular  taste;  if  it  is  of  a 
mean  type,  its  corrupting  influence  is 
equally  certain. 

The  first  principles  of  any  concrete 
human  interest  inevitably  involve  a 
study  of  biological  conditions.  It  is 
a fallacy  to  conceive  that  the  eye  and 
ear  were  originally  created  to  see  and 
hear.  That  is  placing  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  It  was  seeing  that  fash- 
ioned the  eye,  and  hearing  that  tuned 
the  ear.  Why  is  it  that  the  ear  and 
eye  responded  to  certain  vibrations  and 
not  to  others?  Simply  because  they 
were  favourable  to  the  self-preserva- 
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tion  of  the  race.  The  animals  whose 
nerve  centres  responded  with  increas- 
ing sensitiveness  to  certain  colors, 
movements,  sounds  and  scents,  sur- 
vived and  prospered ; the  others  per- 
ished. We  note  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion silently  at  work.  Certain  senses 
connected  with  self-defence,  the  avoid- 
ing of  attack,  or  the  pursuit  of  othei 
animals  for  food,  became  highly  devel- 
°ped,  and  at  length  instinctive  and 
spontaneous.  When  the  senses  are 
fully  developed  and  the  instincts  es- 
tablished, there  arises  a secondary  in- 
terest in  the  pleasures  and  pains  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Their  exercise  is 
sought  for  their  own  sake  and  apart 
from  their  self-preservative  use.  The 

so-called  play  or  sport  of  animals  il- 
lustrates this,  involving  both  pleasure 
and  pain,  joy  and  fear,  comedy  and 
tragedy.  The  higher  animals  and 
Primitive  man  are  peculiarly  respons- 
ive  to  the  awesome  and  the  tragic. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  primitive 
w°rship  is  associated  with  mysterious 
evil  spirits  or  powers  rather  than  with 
good  ones.  These  mysterious  and  ca- 
pricious spirits  may  be  warded  off  or 
Propitiated  by  rites,  orgies  and  sacri- 
fices. Now,  the  first  semblance  of 
architecture  is  associated  with  these 
rites  and  ceremonies.  It  is  the  pal- 
pable embodiment  by  the  savage  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  gruesome.  It  is 
at  once  a symbol,  or  collection  of  sym- 
fiois,  a shrine  and  a temple-  It  ex- 
presses his  religion,  his  politics  and  his 
social  customs. 

The  only  traces  that  remain  of  these 
Primitive  architectural  efforts  are 
found  in  ca,ves  and  mounds.  With 
the  processes  of  time,  the  early  wood- 
en structures  decayed  and  perished. 
Later  brick  and  stone  were  utilized. 
Most  of  the  early  temples  of  the  Nile 


and  Euphrates  valleys,  like  those  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  served 


the  double  purpose  of  tomb  and  tem- 
ple. Hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  as 
were  the  earliest  surviving  Egyptian 
temples,  they  were  simply  the  repro- 
duction in  stone  of  others  constructed 
of  wood  in  an  earlier  age.  The  beams, 
posts  and  supports  are  not  different  in 
form,  though  different  in  material. 

The  Egyptians  are  the  first  race 
known  to  us  who  have  left  definite 
architectural  expressions  of  their  so- 
cial, religious  and  artistic  life.  I he 
dwellings  of  the  early  Egyptians  were 
of  the  most  meagre  description,  con- 


sisting of  reeds  and  rushes  bound  to- 
gether. But  their  public  architecture 
was  of  a more  refined  and  exalted  type. 
Moreover,  the  religious  ideal  has  been 
heightened.  The  dissimilarity  be- 
tween their  impressive  temples  and 
humble  dwellings  is  analagous  to  the 
magnificent  churches  in  the  little  par- 
ish towns  of  Lower  Canada.  The 
Egyptian  temple  is  permeated  . with 
the  gruesome  and  the  awe-inspiring. 
The  columns  are  clustered  together, 
and  as  they  approach  the  centre  they 
become  closer  and  thicker  until  they 
form  a kind  of  labyrinth,  darkening 


he  interior  and  casting  a halo  of  awe 
nd  mystery  over  all. 

In  the  Greek  architecture,  and  other 
orms  of  art  largely  derived  from  the 
Egyptian,  we  note  a modification  of 
he  supernatural  and  the  awesome.  In 
heir  early  literature  we  observe  that 
Teat  heroes  like  Ajax  and  Achilles 
how  a marked  lack  of  fortitude  in  the 
iresence  of  the  supernatural.  The 
ater  Greeks  have  got  rid  of  this  idea 
['heir  conception  is  more  intellectual 
md  spiritual.  Their  temples  embody 
heir  civic  and  religious  conceptions, 
md  instead  of  a gloomy  labyrinth  of 
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columns,  as  in  the  Egyptian  temples, 
the  Greeks  arranged  the  columns  on 
the  outside  of  their  temples  in  sym- 
metrical order.  1 he  Egyptian  con- 
ception of  divinity  was  embodied  in 
animal  forms ; the  Greek  was  anthro- 
pomorphic, representing  his  divinities 
through  an  idealization  of  the  human 
form.  Nevertheless,  the  Greek  arch- 
itecture continued  to  be  but  a develop- 
ed expression  of  wooden  buildings  in 
stone.  The  aesthetic  taste  of  the 
Greeks,  as  of  all  ancient  peoples,  found 
expression  almost  entirely  in  their  pub- 
lic life,  and  its  social  and  educational 
value  is  dwelt  upon  by  both  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that 
art  and  architecture  were  great  educa- 
tional forces,  even  before  schools  and 
colleges  existed. 

brom  Greece  architecture  spread  to 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  where  it  as- 
sumed new  forms.  The  many-domed 
and  richly  decorated  Byzantine  style 
is  the  natural  expression  of  the  luxur- 
ious East.  The  rigour  and  chasteness 
of  Western  architecture  is  the  natural 
embodiment  of  the  strenuous  life  of 
the  Western  peoples. 

Every  true  work  of  art  must  express 
human  aspiration,  in  other  words, 
must  be  the  outward  expression  of  the 
prevalent  social  ideals.  It  must  also 
be  owned  of  nature.  Look  at  the  old 
picturesque  stone  bridges  of  England. 
See  how  nature  has  surrounded  and 
adorned  them  with  tree  and  vine,  with 
shrubs  and  fern.  She  has  adopted 
them  as  her  own.  Compare  these 
with  our  ordinary  red-painted  steel  or 
wooden  bridges,  lacking  in  shape  and 
character.  Compare  the  picturesque- 
ness of  the  Swiss  chalet,  nestling 
among  the  Alps,  and  the  dreary  log 
house  of  the  Canadian  settler,  which 
in  its  forlorn  isolation  expresses  the 


loss  of  all  true  communion  between 
man  and  nature.  The  Swiss  peasant 
can  give  you  no  satisfactory  reason 
for  building  his  chalet  in  such  a pic- 
turesque fashion.  It  is  born  in  him, 
and  has  not  yet  been  reasoned  out  ox 
him  by  sordid  interests.  Nor  can  the 
great  artist  give  a reasoned  account  of 
the  beauties  and  secrets  of  his  power 
of  portrayal.  The  over-elaborate  an- 
alysis and  dissection  of  an  artist’s  mo- 
tives and  powers  is  the  great  defect  of 
Ruskin.  The  artist  speaks  in  a lan- 
guage of  his  own,  or,  more  properly, 
has  a medium  of  expression  which  is 
often  speechless. 

In  the  more  modern  development  of 
architecture,  the  public  and  individual 
features  expand  in  volume.  With  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, art  became  spurious  and  pervert- 
ed. The  Romans  had  lost  their  lofty 
ideals  and  aspirations,  which  alone 
could  inspire  a worthy  form  of  archi- 
tecture. It  was  only  the  development 
of  Christianity  that  revivified  rational 
life  and  thought,  and,  through  it,  arch- 
itecture. The  stately  feudal  castles 
and  strongholds,  the  beautiful  Gothic 
cathedrals  and  abbeys,  represented  a 
renewed  hold  upon  the  elements  of  life 
and  nature.  The  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture finds  its  most  normal  expres- 
sion in  civic  works  such  as  acqueducts 
and  public  buildings ; while  the  Goth- 
ic style  is  more  prominently  religious 
and  devotional. 

Since  the  Renaissance  the  rapid 
growth  of  individualism  has  shattered 
the  communal  spirit  in  religion  and 
politics.  The  Puritanic  individualism 
had  in  it  greater  ultimate  promise  than 
the  artistic  and  ethical  communism  of 
Greek  civilization.  But  in  its  strong 
reaction  it  tended  to  deny  all  art  in  vir- 
tue of  its  associations.  Unrestricted 
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individualism  is  inclined  to  lose  vital 
contact  and  fusion  with  nature  and  so- 
ciety. Initiative  must  come  from  the 
individual,  but  its  expression  must  be 
social.  While  individualism  is  grop- 
ing for  its  larger  realization,  confusion 
reigns.  Our  churches  and  town-halls 
have  lost  their  distinctive  appearance. 
They  reflect  the  prevalent  confusion  ot 
ideas,  of  tongues  and  of  interests. 
Generally,  they  are  distinctly  common- 
place, and  in  many  cases  are  spurious 
imitations  of  standard  types  of  archi- 
tecture, overlaid  with  meaningless  or- 
naments. However,  a new  light  is 
slowly  breaking.  In  the  United  States 
the  standards  of  architecture  are  un- 
dergoing transformation.  Travel,  as- 
similation and  adaptation  are  freeing 
the  Americans  from  this  spurious  and 
commonplace  notion  of  architecture , 
and  now  thev  are  adopting  a style  that 
is  peculiarly  their  own.  Simplicity 
and  purity  of  design,  even  when  coup- 
led  with  costlv  and  impressive  decor- 
ation,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  new 

movement. 

Our  new  college  buildings  illustrate 
the  point  in  question.  Some  critics 
have  regarded  them  as  too  simple  and 
severe  in  treatment.  Very  limited 
means  and  the  need  for  much  space 
have  certainly  limited  the  scope  of  the 
architect.  But  the  basis  of  the  critic- 
ism  lies  in  a vitiated  architectural  at- 
mosphere. Our  prevalent  architect- 
Ure  seeks  to  break  up  all  surfaces  by 
sham  and  meaningless  ornamentation. 
There  is  no  appreciation  shown  in  sim- 
PJe,  chaste  outlines.  Society  will  not 
grant  the  time  to  examine  and  undei- 
stand  the  finer  features  of  architecture. 
Even  now,  as  in  all  ages,  popular  arch- 
itecture reflects  the  prevailing  taste. 
Take  the  Riccardi  Palace  in  Florence, 


or  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome,  sim- 
ple almost  to  severity  in  outline,  yet, 
by  unexcelled  power  of  combination 
and  proportion,  they  express  the  beau- 
ty, simplicity,  and  absolute  fitness  of 
every  part  to  the  whole.  The  same  is 
true  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pieces  of  architecture 
in  England. 

In  concluding,  Professor  Shortt 
gave  a brief  resume  of  the  main  points 
of  the  address.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  considering  the  constant  educa- 
tive influence  of  architecture  on  the 
public  taste,  the  man  of  wealth  could 
not  spend  his  fortune  to  better  advan- 
tage than  in  erecting  beautiful  works 
of  architecture  amid  fitting  surround- 
ings. These  would,  both  consciously 
and  unconsciously,  appeal  to  and  stim- 
ulate the  sense  of  beauty  latent  in  hu- 
manity. 

Stuart  M.  Polson. 


MR.  BURTON. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  figure 
ibout  the  college  halls  is  our  genial 
.nd  painstaking  janitor,  Mr.  ur  on. 
de  needs  no  commendation  to  the  stu- 
lents  of  the  college,  particularly  the 
students  in  Arts.  The  faithful  man- 
ler  in  which  he  discharges  his  duties, 
las  met  with  the  unqualified  approval 
>f  every  one,  and  as  a slight  recog- 
fition  of  the  many  extra  tasks  which 
le  has  often  performed,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Arts  students  with  a 
small  purse  containing  some  $17,  aftei 
vhich  he  made  a short  but  appropriate 
speech  thanking  the  students  for  their 
And  appreciation  of  his  work  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  year  of  0(, 
before  its  members  graduated,  would 
appreciate  his  work  as  much  as  the 
Dther  years  had  done. 


MR.  BURTON. 
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OUEEN’S  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  so  far  escaped  the 
affliction  of  Greek-letter  societies  and 
other  disorders  of  a similar  kind.  Up 
to  the  present  the  University  has  been 
distinctively  democratic  in  ideas  and 
ffleals ; and  it  is  in  the  democratic  spir- 
't  that  much  of  our  strength  lies. 

The  Greek-letter  societies  have  been 
variously  regarded  as  harmless  fads, 
childish  crazes,  innocent  expressions 
°t  the  universal  gregarious  instinct. 
Jhere  are  no  doubt  elements  of  truth 
ln  such  estimates,  but  recent  develop- 
oaents  show  that  any  of  the  organiza- 
tions ranging  between  Alpha  and 
(Anega  may  exert  an  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  the  strength  and  spirit 
°f  a university.  These  societies  are 
usually  constituted  on  the  principle 
that  their  members  represent  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  all  excellence  and 
worth  and  that  this  superiority  carries 
with  it  the  right  of  a monopoly  of  all 
Privileges  and  favours  that  may  be  go- 
iug-  We  therefore  find  the  elect  ga- 
thering under  the  aegis  of  the  Greek 


letter,  and  hatching  schemes  for  dom- 
inating the  life  of  the  institution  to 
which  they  belong;  while  the  hoi  pol- 
loi,  stupid,  plebeian,  and  unorganized, 
are  taxed  in  various  ways  to  provide 
sugar-plums  for  the  delectation  of 
these  choice  spirits. 

The  influence  of  such  cliques  is  ev- 
erywhere deleterious.  By  means  of 
close  organization  and  skilful  wire- 
pulling they  usually  succeed  in  placing 
their  nominees  in  all  positions  of  hon- 
our and  importance,  and  the  result  is 
a narrowing  of  the  range  for  the  sel- 
ection of  strong  and  capable  men.  I he 
societies,  we  may  charitably  suppose, 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  all  the 
strongest  and  most  capable  students 
are  to  be  found  in  their  company  ; but 
they  do  not  see  themselves  as  others 
see  them  or  as  they  reallv  are.  Their 
membership  probably  does  not  include 
the  best  administrators  or  representa- 
tives at  college  functions ; the  best  de- 
baters and  athletes, ; the  best  hockey- 
ists  and  rugby-players.  What  follows 
is  a falling  off  in  efficiency,  and  aftei 
a time  everyone  wonders  what  has 
gone  wrong  with  the  university. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  cliques  do  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  nervelessness  and  inefficiency 
to  the  cheap  and  tawdry  exclusiveness 
imported  by  the  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma 
follies. 

The  only  aristocracy  that  is  toler- 
able in  college  or  out  of  it  is  the  aris- 
tocracy of  mind  and  character,  and 
even  this  should  not  be  an  organized 
aristocracy.  Competition  must  be 
open,  free  and  honest,  affording  op- 
portunities for  all  alike;  for  only  un- 
der such  a condition  can  we  hope  to 
develop  strength  and  excellence  or  any 
other  quality  of  permanent  benefit  to 
student  life. 
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SOME  interest  has  been  created  in 
Methodist  circles  by  the  action 
of  Dr.  S.  P-  Rose,  of  Ottawa,  in  wear- 
ing a gown  when  officiating  at  the 
services  of  the  church.  The  action 
was  so  strongly  objected  to  by  certain 
members  of  his  own  church  that  they 
withdrew  from  the  congregation ; yet 
the  Doctor  persists  and  appears  reg- 
ularly in  his  pulpit  clad  in  the  gown. 

Opinions  in  the  Methodist  church 
are  divided  on  the  question.  Some 
hold  with  Dr.  Rose  that  as  the  gown 
has  never  been  put  off  in  the  Wesley- 
an Methodist  Church  of  England,  it 
can  be  worn  with  perfect  propriety  by 
ministers  of  the  Canadian  Methodist 
Church,  and  that  its  use  is  desirable 
for  artistic  reasons.  Others  hold  that 
while  we  may  recognize  and  admire 
the  ideals  of  England,  our  environ- 
ment has  given  us  far  different  ideals. 
In  the  rough  and  ready  pioneer  days, 
the  •circuit  rider’  had  no  room  to  car- 
ry a gown,  and  came  to  see  that  after 
all  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  devo- 
tional spirit  of  a meeting.  He  came 
before  the  people,  a man  like  them- 
selves even  in  dress,  and  proclaimed  to 
them  a message  that  was  his  own,  that 
came  from  within  him  and  not  from 
without.  He  claimed  their  attention 
by  his  own  individual  merits  first  of 
all  and  not  because  he  was  a member 
of  an  order.  The  resumption  of  the 
gown  now  would  be  an  abandoning 
to  some  extent  of  our  Canadian  ideal. 
The  message  a man  has  is  his  own  and 
requires  his  personality,  even  the  phy- 
sical, to  carry  with  it  all  its  force. 

The  question  is  certainly  trivial,  and 
the  action  of  the  members  in  with- 
drawing is  universally  condemned. 
Each  minister  seems  to  have  his  own 
opinion ; and  it  would  seem  that  the 
outcome  would  be  that  the  clergy  will 


be  left  to  wear  the  gown  or  not  as  they 
may  choose  without  interference  from 
any  one.  There  is  no  doubt  but  many 
will  follow  the  example  set  by  Dr. 
Rose. 


EMARKS  made  “next  morning” 
are  to  be  received  with  caution, 
yet  we  feel  like  risking  the  estimate 
that  the  Conversazione  was  not  an  un- 
qualified success.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  a small  condemnation  for 
the  reason  that  few  social  affairs  of 
the  kind  are  deserving  of  being  re- 
garded as  unqualifiedly  successful ; 
and  again  we  have  to  make  allowance 
for  individual  tastes  where  an  estimate 
of  a social  function  is  concerned.  Yet 
while  various  opinions  may  be  held  as 
to  the  propriety  of  this,  that,  or  the 
other  feature,  it  seems  apparent  in  the 
present  case  that  important  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  conduct  of  Con- 
versaziones if  they  are  to  express  in  a 
dignified  and  true  way  the  life  of  the 
University,  and  afford  the  best  social 
opportunities  and  training. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  an- 
nual college  function  is  fast  assuming 
an  undesirable  character.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  lack  of  restraint  in 
vaiious  directions.  If  we  cannot  se- 
cure more  space  and  order  and  dignity 
we  had  better  call  the  Conversat.  a de- 
funct interest.  And  speaking  of  space 
we  would  say  that  a gain  in  this  dir- 
ection is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in 
cubic  extension  as  in  reducing  the  at- 
tendance. We  are  looking  forward  to 
having  all  over-crowding  relieved 
when  the  new  Convocation  hall  is  at- 
tached ; but  we  should  require  to  budd 
one  such  hall  every  two  or  three  years 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  attend- 
ance at  the  Conversazione.  Something 
must  be  done  to  reduce  the  attendance. 
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How  this  may  be  best  effected  is  a 
matter  for  future  consideration;  but 
the  experience  of  this  year  will  sug- 
gest the  necessity  of  modifying  the 
Present  programme  in  such  a way  as 
to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  As 
ff  is,  the  crowding  is  unseemly  and 
undignified.  What  place  was  there 
the  other  evening  for  professors  and 
their  wives,  and  the  patronesses  of  the 
Conversazione?  The  only  resouice 
of  these  social  leaders  was  to  seek  out 
some  corner  and  take  refuge  among 
the  angles,  and  so  escape  anything 
worse  than  obscuration  by  the  surging, 
juggling,  perspiring  mass  of  human- 
ity worrying  up  and  down  the  cor- 
ridors and  contesting  the  stairs. 

Then  the  refreshment  part  of  it ! 
Twelve  hundred  people'  to  be  served, 
and  a decided  shortage  in  spoons  and 
other  accessories!  We  are  using  sev- 
eral  exclamation  marks  here,  but  they 
are  nothing  to  those  needed  to  punctu- 
re the  remarks  of  the  people  who 
c°uldn’t  get  spoons. 

And  the  programmes ! We  hope 
the  recording  angel,  looking  down  up- 
011  us  at  our  Conversat.,  generously 
omitted  charging  up  the  broken  en- 
gagements. Trtdy  the  physical  con- 
ditions were  such  that  apart  from  all 
evil  intentions  engagements  could  not 
he  kept.  Those  possessing  resolute 
shoulders  and  not  too  delicate  sensi- 
bilities might  make  the  rendezvous, 
but  there  was  no  assurance  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  think  that 
social  manners  are  likely  to  be  improv 

ed  if  no  better  opportunities  are  a 
forded  than  those  of  the  Conversat. 
The  refinements  and  graces  of  P°  lte 
society  are  bound  to  go  if  °ur  ffuest® 
are  crowded  together  in  a space  no 
more  than  sufficient  for  half  the  num 


ber  we  invite.  Whatever  the  purpose 
of  a Conversat.  may  be,  we  are  per- 
suaded it  was  not  realized  this  year. 
Let  us  hope  that  time  and  experience 
will  help  us  to  remedy  the  very  evi- 
dent defects  of  the  Conversazione  as 
known  to  the  present  generation  of 
students. 


editorial  notes. 

The  welcome  news  has  been  receiv- 
ed that  the  Sunday  afternoon  meet- 
ings are  to  begin  again.  The  series 
for  this  term  will  be  opened  February 
15th  with  an  address  by  Principal 
Gordon. 


The  last  debate  of  the  season  in  the 
Inter- University  Debating  League  will 
take  place  here  February  14th,  when 
our  men  meet  the  representatives  of 
Varsity.  The  subject  is,  “Resolved 
that  Canada  should  contribute  to  an 
Imperial  fund  for  the  general  defence 
of  the  Empire,”  and  Queen’s  takes  the 
negative.  Our  representatives  are 

Mr.  J.  H.  Philp  and  Mr.  K.  C.  Mc- 
Leod. The  well-known  ability  of  both 
gentlemen  makes  us  feel  quite  secure 
in  entrusting  to  them  the  defence  of 

tlip  championship. 


We  gratefully  acknowledge  help  re- 
ived in  preparing  this  issue,  from 
rofessors  Marshall  and  Macnaugh- 

n Professor  Marshall’s  article  on 

e'  ‘Short  Story’  is  well  worth  close 
tention  from  every  student.  He  is 
•ranging  for  a course  of  lectures  on 
is  subject  during  next  session.  This 
vies  of  lectures  should  do  much  to 
welop  those  powers  which  m Prof, 
[arshall’s  belief,  are  latent  in  many 
ho  do  not  suspect  their  own  capa- 
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Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
date  of  the  Journal's  first  appearance 
in  the  history  of  the  University,  as 
stated  for  us  in  the  Hand-book.  The 
session  1372-73  must  indeed  have  been 
a memorable  one,  and  if  any  members 
of  that  year’s  class  are  surviving,  we 
should  like  names  and  addresses. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Plantagenets 
would  be  interesting. 

A graduate  of  Queen’s,  not  more 
than  100  miles  from  here,  preached 
a very  effective  funeral  sermon  the 
other  day  from  the  text,  “And  the  beg- 
gar died.”  The  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, we  are  told  on  good  authority, 
all  survived  the  shock  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  text,  and  are  doing  nicely. 

the  place  of  the  debate. 

THE  V arsity  published  a letter  re- 
cently setting  forth  the  argument 
for  regulating  the  order  of  inter-uni- 
versity debates  according  to  the  “al- 
ternating system.”  The  system  pro- 
posed needs  some  apology,  and  the 
writer  seeks  to  find  this  in  a balanc- 
ing of  rights  and  wrongs.  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  insist  that  any  system 
involving  wrongs  or  unnecessary  dis- 
advantages, is  inadmissible,  unless  no 
more  satisfactory  plan  is  forthcoming. 
The  question,  however,  is  no  longer  a 
live  issue  so  far  as  the  present  series 
of  debates  is  concerned,  as  the  execu- 
tive of  the  I.U.U.L.  has  decided  by  a 
majority  vote  that  the  position  taken 
by  Queen’s  was  the  only  one  warrant- 
ed by  common  sense  and  precedent, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  mention  both  stand- 
ards of  judgment.  In  the  first  place, 
an  arrangement  which  would  give 
both  debates  to  one  university  centre 
was  so  obviously  unfair  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  serious  consideration ; and 


in  the  second  place,  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  evidently  did  not  intend 
that  the  alternating  system  should  be 
applied  in  this  bald  fashion.  The  con- 
stitution in  fact  contains  no  reference 
to  the  alternating  system  or  to  any 
system.  The  only  regulation  bearing 
on  the  order  of  debates  rs  contained  m 
clause  8,  which  provides  for  two  an- 
nual debates,  the  champions  of  the 
preceding  year  to  obtain  a bye  in  the 
first  debate.  All  other  details  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  executive. 

The  disagreement  with  Varsity  is 
regrettable  for  two  reasons : in  the 
first  place,  there  was  no  occasion  for  a 
disagreement,  and,  secondly,  it  caused 
an  annoying  and  injurious  delay  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  second 
debate  of  the  series.  The  writer  does 
not  mean  to  maintain  that  no  question 
can  possibly  arise  in  the  future  con- 
cerning the  order  of  debates,  but  what 
is  maintained  is  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  a disagreement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  series.  Last 
year  McGill  held  the  championship; 
Varsity  and  Queen’s  debated  in  the 
first  round,  Queen’s  being  the  winner. 
The  second  debate  was  held  in  Mon- 
treal, where  Queen’s  was  again  suc- 
cessful. This  year  Varsity  won  from 
McGill  in  the  first  round ; and  if  pre- 
cedent counts  for  anything,  the  final 
debate  should  be  held  in  Kingston. 
Indeed  it  would  probably  be  quite  fair 
to  all  parties  to  make  it  a permanent 
rule  that  the  championship  university 
should  debate  at  home  in  the  final 
round.  The  judges,  so  far  from  fav- 
ouring the  home  team,  are  likely  to 
give  the  visitors  credit  for  every  shred 
of  their  argument,  and  this  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  and  common  cour- 
tesy. However,  an  alternative  ar- 
rangement could  easily  be  found  from 
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year  to  year.  If,  for  instance,  Var- 
sity wins  from  Queen  s this  year,  and 
Queen’s  loses  to  McGill  in  the  first 
round  next  year,  the  executive  might 
fairly  ask  Toronto  to  contest  the  final 
debate  at  Montreal.  This  hypotheti- 
cal statement  does  not  concede  the  jus- 
tice of  the  position  taken  by  Varsity 
this  year  for  the  reason  that  the  first 
debate  would  be  held  in  Kingston,  and 
therefore  Varsity’s  going  to  Montreal 
to  defend  the  championship  would  not 
give  two  debates  to  that  centre.  Ob- 
viously the  alternating  system  should 
have  a partial  application  each  year, 
hut  it  must  not  be  applied  so  far  as  to 
give  all  the  debates  of  a series  to  one 

University. 


ONE  feature  of  the  Journal  which 
has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention lately  is  the  part  devoted  to  the 
review  of  the  different  plays  which  are 
given  in  the  'Opera  house  of  the  city, 
ut  so  far  as  I know  nothing  has  been 
s^d  in  a general  manner  about  the 
P ace  and  value  of  the  stage  in  its  re- 
ation  to  the  people  as  a whole,  or  more 
Particularly  in  its  relation  to  the  stu- 
ent-  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  that 
uothing  has  been  said  through  our 
Journal  and  not  because  the  writer 
cels  any  particular  fitness  for  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  ventures  to  make  a few 
remarks,- which  may  be  the  means  per- 

aps  of  drawing  out  some  one  who 
knows  more  about  the  subject,  to  ben- 
efit the  readers  of  the  Journal  with 
something  of  a high  order.  In  lb6*56 
days  of  university  education,  it  is  a de- 
plorable fact  that  there  are  still  to  e 
found  within  the  college  walls  stu- 
dents, yes  and  some  professors  too, 
whose  special  courses  have  had  the  a 


too  evident  effect  of  narrowing  their 
scope  of  mental  vision  and  introducing 
that  spirit  of  conservatism,  if  such  it 
might  be  called,  which  sees  nothing 
good  in  anything  except  what  is  spec- 
ially connected  with  themselves  and 
their  work.  There  are  still  people 
living  who  think  that  Confucianism 
and  Buddhism  are  but  two  forms  of 
heathenism ; that  the  Chinese  as  a race 
are  but  a mass  of  superstition  and  fan- 
aticism, uncivilized,  heathenish  and 
barbarous.  To  come  down  to  our  own 
college  life  there  are  some  who  think 
that  life  consists  in  nothing  but  class- 
ics, mathematics,  science,  or  other  such 
subjects  as  modern  languages  and 
physics,  and  that  such  things  as  the 
ball-room  and  theatre  have  no  place 
in  the  world.  It  is,  however,  a for- 
tunate sign  of  the  times  that  these  days 
of  conservatism  and  prejudice  are 


massing  away  and  people  are  begui- 
ling to  see  that  the  theatre,  if  it  is  of 
he  proper  kind,  is  an  interpretation  o 
life  and,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  an  in- 
terpretation of  life,  it  is  doing  per  aps 
as  important  a work  in  the  e eva 
af  mankind  as  many  of  our  so-called 
Christian  societies.  Let  not  the  reader 
think  that  the  writer  is  going  to  pick 
up  the  cudgel  in  defence  of  the  theatre 
and  the  ball-room  against  two  well- 
£».  evangelists  who  have  lately 
come  to  the  city.  Far  ^ 

who  is  there  who  listened  to  the  Bon- 
nie Brier  Bush,”  with  its  true  pictures 
of  Scottish  life  and  character,  or  e 
Only  Way,”  with  its  sad  tragedy  of 
, y could  not  have  had  a 

e chord  touched 

responsv  h felt  in  some  meas- 

own  breast  and  ha  WQrld  about 

ure  the  pulse  ot  Jllc  « , 

him.  We  are  prone  m these  day  to 

look  upon  ancient  philosophers  l,ke 
Aristotle  as  past  and  out-of-date,  and 
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while  it  is  true  that  it  is  many  centur- 
ies since  he  died,  still  his  definition  of 
tragedy  did  not  die  with  him.  A tra- 
gedy such  as  “The  Only  Way”  cannot 
help  but  have  the  purifying  effect 
which  this  great  critic  of  antiquity  saw 
so  many  years  ago.  It  is  only  a pity 
that  there  were  not  more  such  real 
dramas,  and  that  we  as  students  have 
not  the  inestimable  privilege  that  the 
Greeks  of  old  enjoyed,  that  of  obtain- 
ing a university  education,  at  least  we 
might  call  it  such,  without  having  to 
attend  classes  all  the  time  from  nine 
till  twelve  and  from  one  to  five.  We 
sometimes  boast  that  we  are  living  in 
an  age  in  which  we  should  be  thank- 
ful for  all  the  educational  privileges 
which  we  enjoy.  I doubt  whether 
there  are  as  many  to  enjoy  as  people 
sometimes  talk  about,  giving  all  due 
respe'ct  to  present  day  advantages.  It 
is  doubtful,  as  Macaulay  says,  whether 
the  changes  on  which  the  admirers 
of  modern  institutions  love  to  dwell, 
have  improved  our  condition  as  much 
in  reality  as  in  appearance.  We  see 
too  much  of  books  and  not  enough  of 
real  life  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
drama.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
what  the  Science  editor  said  some  time 
ago  that  we  are  apt  to  become  ideal- 
istic dreamers,  but  he  should  have 
given  a more  universal  application  to 
such  a wise  remark.  “Let  us  for  a 
moment,”  says  Macaulay,  “transport 
ourselves  in  thought  to  the  glorious 
city  of  Athens.  Let  us  imagine  that 
we  are  entering  its  gates  in  the  time 
of  its  power  and  glory.  A crowd  is 
assembled  round  a portico.  All  are 
gazing  with  delight  at  the  entablature ; 
for  Phidias  is  putting  up  the  frieze. 
We  turn  into  another  street : a rhaps- 
odist  is  reciting  there ; men  women  and 
children  are  thronging  round  him;  the 


tears  are  running  down  their  cheeks ; 
their  eyes  are  fixed;  their  very  breath 
is  still;  for  he  is  telling  how  Priam 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  and 
kissed  those  hands — the  terrible — the 
murderous — which  had  slain  so  many 
of  his  sons.  We  enter  the  public  place : 
there  is  a ring  of  youths,  all  leaning 
forward,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  ges- 
tures of  expectation.  Socrates  is  pitted 
against  the  famous  Atheist  from  Ionia, 
and  has  just  brought  him  to  a contra- 
diction in  terms.  But  we  are  inter- 
rupted. I he  herald  is  crying,  “Room 
for  the  Prytanes.”  The  general  as- 
sembly is  to  meet.  The  people  are 
swarming  in  on  every  side.  Proclam- 
ation is  made,  “Who  wishes  to  speak?” 
There  is  a shout  and  a clapping  of 
hands  : Pericles  is  mounting  the  stand. 
Then  for  a play  of  Sophocles;  and 
away  to  sup  with  Aspasia.  I know  of 
no  modern  university  which  has  so  ex- 
cellent a system  of  education.”  Is  it 
not  true  that  in  our  modern  education 
there  is  somethng,  and  a*  very  import- 
ant element,  lacking  right  along  this 
line?  But  we  pride  ourselves  that  we 
live  in  an  age  of.  freedom  and  liberty, 
and  we  hope  to  see  the  theatre  reach 
the  level  of  the  pulpit  and  platform- 
Everything  is  subject  to  abuse  and  per- 
haps the  theatre  has  been  abused  and 
degraded  more  than  any  other  thing, 
and  now  it  finds  it  difficult  to  raise  its 
head  above  the  low,  the  sensual  and 
the  base,  to  dwell  in  the  pure,  whole- 
some and  intellectual  air  of  a people 
struggling  with  life’s  grandest  battles. 
We  may  be  keen  observers  of  man- 
kind but,  like  Samuel  Johnson,  we 
may  be  very  narrow-minded.  There 
are  other  streets  in  the  world  besides 
Fleet  Street,  and  there  are  other  sub- 
jects of  more  vital  importance  than 
the  fashions  of  Paris.  There  is  a uni- 
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versity  education,  and  there  is  an  edu- 
cation beyond  the  university.  One 
feature  of  this  latter  kind  of  education, 
as  I am  attempting  in  a feeble  way  to 
show,  is  the  attendance  upon  gooc 
theatres.  We  hear  of  evangelistic 
services  and  revivals  and  such  like  in 
connection  with  our  various  churches. 

Do  we  ever  have  revivals  in  connection 
with  our  theatres  ? Why  do  not  those 
ministers  who  cry  down  the  theatre, 
cry  down  everything  else  in  the  world 
because  it  is  not  what  it  should  be? 
To  call  the  theatre  the  dumping  house 
°f  polluton,  the  road  to  hell,  and  such 
bke,  is  to  speak  like  one  who  is  non 
compos  mentis.  Why,  rather,  do  not 
such  people,  if  they  are  to  minister  un- 
to others  in  the  most  helpful  way,  get 
more  exalted  views  in  keeping  with 
their  high  calling?  Why  not  go  an 
listen  to  some  good  dramatic  lepre 
sentation  of  life,  encourage  others  to 
hear  what  is  good,  and  look  with  dis- 
aPproval  and  scorn  upon  what  is  low, 
degrading  and  impure?  If  more  of 
this  were  done,  the  public  taste  would 
demand  and  appreciate  a higher  class 
of  theatre  than  what  is  too  common  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  time  the  theatre 
Would  take  its  place  along  with  the 
university  as  a factor  in  public  educa- 
tion. The  translators  of  the  Bible 
talk  of  pence  and  not  of  denarii,  an 
the  admirers  of  Voltaire  do  not  cele 
brate  him  under  the  name  of  Arouet. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  the  theatre . 
Seek  the  answer  to  this  and  then  per 
haps  you  will  appreciate  the  value  o 
some  modern  criticism  of  the  theatre. 


The  Conversat.  is  over  f°r  another 
year,  and  again  the  student  is  face  o 
face  with  his  books,  getting  rea  ^ 
one  more  exam.  Would  that  some 


Divinity  could  foretell  some  of  the 
many  questions  that  will  be  asked.  How 
much  labor  and  hard  thinking  would 
be  saved ! How  great  would  be  the 
conservation  of  energy!  There  are  a 
great  many  ways  of  preparing  for  ex- 
ams. Perhaps  it  might  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  hear  one  or  two  of  them. 
The  diligent  student  reads  everything 
that  is  prescribed  in  the  Calendar  care- 
fully and  well.  He  takes  note  of  all 
the  reference  books  to  winch  the  pro- 
fessor directs  his  attention,  and  reads 
them  likewise;  lie  picks  up  morsels  ^ 
knowledge  everywhere,  he  ge 
the  morning  with  books  on  the  bra 
he  remains  in  that  state  a l da)  long, 
and  at  half-past  two  m the  morning 
he  temporarily  lavs  his  books  aside 
and  soon  he  is  in  the  gentle  arms  ot 
Morpheus.  But  there  is  another  class 
of  student  who  believe  m the  old 
maxim:  “It  is  the  unexpected  which 
always  happens.”  And  so  he  picks 
out  every  point  which  he  thinks  would 
never  be  put  on  any  ™ 
keeping  his  maxim  ha  olW'])t5  pjow, 
work  to  prepare  these  p 

KEF up  these  im- 
prlEpomts  at  onee  pti.  them  tmhe 

he  category  of  the  TPTA,,e” - 
make  the  probable  points  the  tuiex 

pected  ?” 

notes. 

, p flips  inter-year  debates  ? 
What  about  ”tl  ^e  a star,  ? 

Is  it  not  about  tune  w 

, • iuttip  of  the  Journal 
Before  this  issue  o^  ^ 

rr  trw”,l  report  the  rest,,, 
later. 
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medicine. 


NEWYORKITIS. 

THE  above  is  the  title  of  a rather 
unique  little  work  written  by  Dr. 
John  Girdner,  describing,  and  at  the 
same  time  depreciating,  the  every-day 
life  and  habits  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York  City.  Perhaps  the  title — mean- 
ing ‘Inflammation  of  New  York’ — is 
not  the  happiest  that  might  have  been 
chosen,  but  the  book  is  excellently 
written  and  shows  a comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  pur- 
suits of  the  people  of  that  great  city. 
To  use  the  author’s  own  words : “It 
is  intended  as  a plea  for  a wider 
thought  horizon,  a more  genuine  bro- 
therly charity,  less  materialism  and 
more  cultivation  and  development  of 
those  qualities  which  distinguish  men 
from  the  lower  animals.”  We  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  below  a few  lines 
of  the  preface : 

“When  a human  soul  is  born  into 
the  world,  with  its  little  red  body,  the 
first  to  welcome  its  arrival  is  the  med- 
ical man,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  lit- 
tle sinner  records  its  first  ‘kick.’ 
When  this  mortal  coil  is  worn  out  by 
age  and  disease,  and  the  soul  takes  its 
flight  hence,  it  is  the  medical  man  who 
generally  says  the  last  farewell  to  it. 
“All  the  world’s  a stage,”  and  most 
people  only  see  the  players  in  their 
make-up,  over  the  foot-lights.  The 
physician,  more  than  any  other  man 
goes  behind  the  scenes.  He  frequents 
humanity’s  dressing-room.  He  knows 
men’s  vices,  but  he  also  knows  their 
virtues.  The  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  and  the  ravages  of  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  are  ever  be- 
fore his  eyes ; but  he  also  sees  the 
temptations  which  beset  humanity  on 
every  side.  And  there  is  no  man  who 


is  called  upon  more  often  to  put  a new 
gore  in  his  mantle  of  charity  than  is 
the  practiser  of  the  healing  art  whose 
heart  is  in  the  right  place.” 

Here  is  a short  extract  from  the 
book  itself : 

The  victim  of  Newyorkitis  has 
numberless  illusions,  delusions  and 
hallucinations  about  what  he  calls  “so- 
ciety.” His  respect  for  clothes,  and 
for  one  avenue  or  street  over  another, 
is  astounding.  The  value  of  the  cloth 
a man  wears,  and  the  price  per  front- 
foot  of  the  street  he  lives  in,  play  all 
sorts  of  pranks  with  the  diseased  im- 
agination of  a Newyorkitic,  and  so 
distort  his  estimate  of  men  and  things, 
and  institutions,  that  they  become  lu- 
dicrous to  a healthy  subject,  or  to  one 
less  advanced  in  the  disease.  He  im- 
agines that  the  young  woman  who 
walks  Sixth  Avenue,  unkempt,  and 
dressed  in  cheap,  ill-fitting  clothes,  is 
an  entirely  different  creature  when  he 
sees  her  powdered  and  perfumed,  and 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  walk- 
ing Fifth  Avenue,  or  lolling  in  the 
scented  atmosphere  of  the  Turkish 
room  of  a modern  hotel.” 


A I'EW  YEARS  HENCE  OR  THE  FATE  OF 
THE  FINAL  YEAR. 

(By  a Pessimist.) 

Napanee  Beaver , Jan.  10,  1909.-— 
Yesterday  morning  in  the  Kingston 
General  Hospital,  Dr.  G.  H.  W — d, 
performed  a critical  operation  on  his 
confrere,  Aestivo  Autumnal  Pritch, 
M.D.,  our  distinguished  basso,  open- 
ing his  larynx  and  removing  a papill- 
oma from  the  “lost  chord.”  He  was 
ably  assisted  by  Dr.  D-v-d  H-st-n, 
Mayor  of  Deseronto,  who,  during  the 
operation,  kept  the  nurses  amused  by 
his  . artful  pranks.  The  anaesthetic 
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was  administered  by  Dr.  Byron 
H— sk— n,  of  Snow  Road,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  city  on  some  mis- 
sionary business.  The  many  frien  s 
of  Dr.  H.  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
he  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  at  that  village.  He  also 
does  a little  practice — as  a side  me. 

One  day,  a short  time  ago,  we  were 
somewhat  surprised  at  coming  acioss 
a physician  who  was  peacefully  riding 
along  on  a coal  cart.  To  our  amaze- 
ment it  proved  to  be  Dr.  A — th  r, 
who  told  us  he  was  just  taking  a ton 
of  coal  to  an  old  patient  of  his  with 
whom  some  years  previously  he  had 
left  a pair  of  fire-tongs. 

Dr.  Jn0.  W— llw— d became  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  that  dread  disease, 
Amor  Malignans.  In  despair  he  re 
sorted  to  the  ice-pack,  but  with  little 
benefit.  On  consulting  a noted  spec- 
ialist on  this  malady,  Dr.  Wm.  Kn— x, 
—a  man  of  vast  experience — he  was 
advised  to  try  hot  drinks,  on  the  piin- 
oiples  of  antisepsis.  Dr.  K.  said  that 
he  had  once  derived  marked  benefit 
from  this  treatment,  in  fact  he  said 
he  had  been  using  it  now  for  some 
years.  However,  John’s  early  train- 
ing forbade  the  use  of  such  stringent 
measures,  and  he  decided  to  let  nature 
take  its  course — it  did ! He  has  been 
happily  married  this  five  years. 

We  drop  a sad  tear  as  we  recorc 
the  untimely  end  of  Dr.  Thos.  L 
He  had  been  thinking  of  going  to  a 
ifax  to  practise,  but  somehow  he  cou 
never  wake  up  in  time  for  the  tram. 
At  last,  is  desperation,  he  determine  ^ 
to  go  down  to  the  station  the  nig  t 
fore ; sad  to  relate,  he  fell  asleep  at 
' switch,  and  the  train  struck  him  m 
the  medulla,  severing  his  question  ox 
and  severely  damaging  bis  nier  la 
centre. 


Dr.  Mcl — sh  received  the  appoint- 
ment as  house-surgeon  all  right,  and 
the  popularity  he  gained  in  this  posi- 
tion stood  him  in  good  stead  a few 
years  later  when  he  sought  with  suc- 
cess the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
the  General.  Congrats.,  Mac! 

Dr.  W.  T.  P— n— 1,  having  recently 
returned  from  Peanutville,  where  he 
left  a large  practice— belonging  to  the 
other  man-was  heartily  received  by 
Queen's  Athletic  Committee  and  im- 
mediately elected  captain  of  the  Pmg- 
Pong  Club.  In  this  onerous  work  he 
is  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  F-rg-s-n, 
who,  though  small  of  stature,  is 
mighty  of  strength,  and  proves  a sec- 
ond Lorenz  in  reducing  dislocations 
received  in  this  desperate  game. 

Dr.  J.  H.  L— dl— w encouraged  by 
his  success  in  the  Alma  Matei  elec- 
tions, thought  he  would  have  an  easy 
chance  for  the  Dominion  House.  One 
obstacle  stood  in  his  way,  however,  a 
lack  of  support  from  the  lady  voters. 
Realizing  that  his  only  hope  ° ember 

of  Divinity  Hall,  when  last  see 
was  assiduously  studying  Hebrew  anc 

"M  B— 11,  at  last  report,  was 
running’  a small  apothecary  shop  at 
Odessa,  his  political  aspirations  hav- 
, g reived  a severe  check  during  his 

college  course.  In  his  spare  moments 

—of  Which  he  has  several-he ; » JJ 

in<r  an  extended  treatise  on,  Is  Mai 

S Failure with  hints  on  the 
riage  a baiiuie. 

“Servant-girl  Problem. 

Dr  Tos  Graham  has  become  mana- 
t'^ extensive  undertaking  es- 
SCu { New  Edinburgh;  he  is 

tabl1hn;en;hh  material  by  Drs. 
supplied  £hws_n  and  st-w-t, 

u doing  great  work  in  that  city, 
who  are  dm  g g familiarly  called, 
Dr.  Joe,  as 
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never  tires  of  relating  his  experiences 
at  Edinburgh  University. 

Dr.  Bene  K r s,  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  system  of  tailoring,  and 
with  the  hope  of  elevating  the  Sartor- 
ial Art,  has  left  his  practice  at  Ottawa 
and  is  delivering  a few  short  lectures 
to  the  Amalgamated  Tailors’  Union 
on  “Clothes  I have  worn.” 

A tall,  slight  gentleman  of  distin- 
guished appearance — were  it  not  for 
a slight  dinge  in  his  hat — is  seen  com- 
ing down  the  street;  at  his  side  is  a 
chubby  little  fellow  who  bristles  with 
“nerve”  and  whose  hand  rests  famil- 
iarly on  his  friend’s  shoulder.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Dr. 
A~st~ n>  American  ambassador  to 
to  the  Medical  dinner,  and  his  walk- 
ing delegate,  Dr.  A — 1 — sw — rth. 

„ A sma11  yihage  down  the  Rideau  is 
to  be  congratulated”  on  having  for 
its  representative  to  the  Provincial 
House,  Dr.  W.  W.  McK— nl— y 
(namesake  of  the  late  president  of  the 
U.  S.)  whose  electioneering  skill  has 
lifted  him  to  this  honourable  position. 

In  Seeley’s  Bay,  a noted  specialist 
on  Gynaecology  holds  forth,  Dr.  r. 

El  s>  whose  skill  has  raised  him  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  (in  See- 
ley’s Bay). 

Dr.  Jno.  K— ne,  after  vainly  expos- 
tulating with  the  world  in  general 
has  quietly  settled  down  in  Kingston’ 
where  he  occasionally  gives  vent  to" 
his  sparks  of  caustic  humor  through 
the  columns  of  the  Daily  Times. 

After  cultivating  an  excellent  mous- 
tache with  pin-point  ends,  Dr.  Austin 
St — 1 — y has  fallen  heir  to  a large 
practice  on  Wolfe  Island.  Unfortun- 
ately Dr.  Cry — n has  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful (we  mean  with  his  moustache) 
his  having  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
assume  a droop.  Dr.  C.  is  instituting 


a systematic  ‘canvass,’  and,  despite 
his  failure  in  the  whisker  line,  is  con- 
fident of  becoming  next  ‘Member.’ 

Dr.  W— rkm— n,  after  being  troub- 
led for  years  with  the  delusion  that  he 
was  learning  to  smoke,  has  become  at- 
tached to  Rockwood  in  the  capacity 
of  superintendent — of  the  men’s  ward. 

Dr.  J no.  MacD — nn — ll’s  winning 
smile,  having  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  the  ladies,  John  has  taken  a 
specialty  and  at  last  report  was  doing 
— everybody. 

Dr.  Wm.  Sh  rr — f,  acting  on  a 
suggestion  once  thrown  out  in  a song, 
has  settled  in  Manitoba;  he  has  become 
very  popular  with  the  Doukhabours, 
and  often  amuses  them  by  relating 
some  of  his  varied  experiences  at  the 
Arts  Court. 

A modest,  retiring  little  Medical 
man,  with  a minute  culture  on  his  up- 
per lip,  is  occasionally  seen  standing 
beside  a child’s  bed;  a kindly  smile  is 
on  his  face ; it  is  none  other  than  Dr. 
jno.  D— ck— y,  the  noted  specialist  of 
Diseases  of  Children. 

thfAMeirI'PT”i^  llis  0Wn  exPenses  t0 
Medical  dinner  of  Manitoba  Col- 

Iege’  Dr.  MacK  rr — s decided  to 
Practice  m Winnipeg;  he  has  been 
coaxing  Dr.  E.  Sh-f_ld  to  join  him. 
but  up  to  date  with  no  result,  as  Dr. 
/d-  has  accepted  a position  as  humor- 
ist for  the  Aesculapian  Society  of 
Oueen’s. 

Dr.  Geo.  R d,  finding  surgery  dis- 
agreed with  his  dinner  apparatus,  be- 
came an  expert  on  bacteriology;  and 
new  bugs  in  thousands  have  been 
found  by  George.  Dr.  McGr— r was 
affected  the  same  way,  but  concluded 
that  rather  than  do  without  the  sur- 
gery, he’d  do  without  the  dinner ; his 
pluck  has  been  commended  by  the 
highest  authorities. 
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Dr.  W.  M rp — y has  astonished  all 

the  natives  of  Portsmouth  by  his  won- 
derful hair-vigour,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
has  the  ‘Seven  Sutherland  Sisters’ 
beaten  to  a pulp.  We  wish  you  well, 
Murph ! 

Dr.  M-re  met  financial  ruin  by  bet- 
ting too  heavily  on  the  elections ; and, 
discovering  his  latent  ability  as  an 
actor,  has  joined  ‘San  Toy  in  the 
character  of  ‘Li.’  It  is  said  he  is  a 


wonderful  representation  of  the  ‘real 
thing.’ 

Dr.  Jaunty  D-y,  after  spending  the 
greater  portion  of  his  natural  days  in 
Queen’s  College,  finally  decided  to 
study  for  a millionaire,  having  a good 
start  already  in  the  way  of  a diamond 
ring  that  weighed  somewhere  about  a 
t°n.  He  has  been  quite  successful, 
ar*d  has  since  generously  donated  a 
new  medical  building  to  Queen’s. 

Dr.  John  MacDow-11  (whose  coat 
remained  uninjured  in  the  student 
days)  has  been  greatly  troubled  with 
delusions’  taking  the  form  of  men 
scrambling  after  coats  and  hats ; he 
also  had  delusions  of  persecution.  He 
ls  reported  to  be  convalesing  now, 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  his 
nsiness  as  a hockeyist. 

Dr.  John  R-b-rts-n  found  a resting 
PDce  in  Montreal.  He  reports  that  as 
^ar  as  he  knows  there  is  little  sickness 


ln  the  metropolis. 

In  a rural  village  not  many  rnih 
away  appears  a modest  sign-board  c 
which  is  inscribed:  “Drs.  McA— t— 
& McA — t — y”  (Dr.  H.  McA — t — ; 
dancing  master,  surgeon,  etc.  Latei 
steps  of  the  Irish  jig). 

In  the  town  of  Sydenham,  a fa 
hearty  doctor  lolls  back  in  his  offi< 
chair  puffing  slowly  at  his  meer 
chaum ; it  is  none  other  than  Dr.  Leo 

r ..  _1„. 


M 


-Iks,  who  tells  us  in  his  own 


drc 


way  about  the  days  when  ‘I  was 
twenty-one.’ 

A hearty  giant  leans  against  the 
doorpost  in  his  Harrowsmith  office, 
and  as  we  approach,  meets  us  with  a 
jovial  smile.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
his  moustache  has  assumed  a fiercer 
aspect  than  it  used  to  wear,  and  that 
jje  is  minus  an  appendix,  we  have  no 
trouble  in  recognizing  Dr.  Mac- 

M — 1 — n. 

A stem  judge  sits  in  his  lofty  chair, 
frowning  down  upon  the  criminals 
who  shrink  from  his  penetrating  gaze. 
Dr.  McC— mbr— dg— , High  Chief 
Justice  of  Gananoque,  metes  out  the 
law  to  offenders  in  the  same  severe 
manner  as  of  yore. 

Dr.  W.  H.  A — kr — yd,  after  fruit- 
lessly using  up  six  bottles  of  Murphy’s 
hair-vigour  (which  is  guaranteed  to 
make  hair  grow  on  a billiard  ball)  has 
given  up  in  despair  and  has  made 
tracks  for  the  woolly  West. 

Dr.  H.  G— bs— n is  practising 
(Medicine)  in  Chicago.  His  exper- 
ience with  horses  having  been  of  a 
negative  nature,  he  has  purchased  an 
“automobubble”  (on  the  installment 
plan)  and  has  whispered  confidential- 
ly to  us  that  he  will  soon  have  Osier 
backed  right  off  the  board. 

Drs.  H— g— n-B— rg— r and  Mc- 

q b , having  secured  certificates  on 

“Mental  Diseases,’  opened  office  in 
New  York  as  specialists  on  “Diseases 
of  Mind  and  Body.”  At  last  report 
they  had  secured  a case— of  Labatt’s. 

Dr  A H.  L— n— rd,  having  once 
been  unanimously  chosen  to  attend  a 
case  of  suicidal  cut-throat,  qualified 
as  a specialist  on  ‘Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.’  He  has  since 
been  appointed  Eye  and  Ear  Surgeon 
to  the  President— of  the  Aesculapian 

Society. 
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MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  Mundell  has  announced  that  he 
intends  giving  a prize  in  the  form  of 
some  medical  work  to  the  student  ob- 
taining the  highest  marks  in  Sr.  Sur- 
gical Anatomy.  No  doubt  this  will 
be  an  incentive  to  more  thorough 
study.  We  desire  to  thank  our  pro- 
fessor for  his  liberality. 


11.35-12  Recess  (filling  a pipe  or 
two). 

12-12.45 — A little  nap  before  retir- 
ing. 

12.45-1—  Reflecting  on  hardships  of 
student-life,  e.g.,  studying  till  1. 

C.  L. 

Science. 


Shortly  after  receiving  the  above 
news  we  learned  that  our  worthy 
Dean,  Dr.  Fowler,  had  offered  a prize 
to  the  student  writing  the  best  report 
of  a medical  case  in  the  hospital.  We 
beg  to  extend  our  thanks  to  Dr  Fow- 
ler. 


We  are  pleased  to  see  in  our  midst 
Drs.  Hagan-Berger  and  McCabe,  who 
have  come  to  Queen’s  to  take  a Can- 
adian degree  in  Medicine. 

A Medical  freshman’s  time-table. 
(To  serve  as  an  aid  in  systematic 
study.) 

A — 7-  8 p.m. — Anatomy. 

8-  9 p.m. — Biology. 

9- 10  p.m. — Chemistry. 

10- 11  p.m. — Physiology. 

11- 12  p.m. — Physics. 

B-One  instance  illustrating  manner 
of  conforming  to  the  above. 
7-7.13— Anatomy  (reading  next 
year’s  work). 

I. 15-8.55  Short  smoke  and  glance 
at  the  papers. 

8.55-9.34—  Recess  (estimating 
amount  of  work  to  be  covered) 
9.34-10.01 — A visit  to  the  rink. 
10.01-11 — Hurrying ( ?)  home  from 
same. 

11-11 .03 — Biology  ( writing  name  in 
text-book) . 

I I. 03-1 1.35 — Studying  calendar 
with  friend  in  next  room. 


I ’ there’s  one  thing  rather  than  an- 
1 other  that  makes  student  life  en- 
joyable, it’s  the  superheated,  bottled 
steam  of  good-natured  jocularity  that 
is  continually  breaking  out  in  the  most 
unexpected  moments,  upsetting  some 
irksome  regulation  and  provoking  un- 
limited mirth.  Every  student  enjoys 
kicking  up  a racket — none  more  so 
than  the  writer. 


v nine  ior  wont 

and  a time  for  play.  However,  some 
of  the  freshmen,  and  not  a few  of  their 
elders,  think  that  any  old  time  is  good 
enough  for  a first-class  exhibition  of 
tearing  everything  loose  and  throwing 
it  around.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  the 
particular  article  happens  to  be;  a 
mans  note-book,  a loose  bench,  a cap, 
oi  perhaps  the  man  himself,  if  handy, 

wi  e grabbed  and  thrown  across  the 
room. 


O course,  it’s  all  good  fun,  and  it’s 
always  appreciated  as  such,  but  when 
chaos  takes  the  place  of  order  in  a 
class-i  oom,  and  the  lecturer  in  disgust 
cuts  the  hour  short  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  it  is  time  to  call  a halt.  If  this 
sort  of  thing  affords  amusement  to  a 
few,  it  certainly  deprives  the  majority 
of  any  opportunity  of  hearing  the  lec- 
tin er,  and  at  the  same  time  is  most  un- 
fair to  the  man  who  with  long-suffer- 
tng  patience  endeavors  to  transplant 
a few  ideas  in  the  student  cranium, 
otherwise  fertile  with  inventions  for 
making  trouble. 
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THE  MINING  STUDENT. 

The  Grad,  he  knows  above  a bit, 
The  Arts  man  ain’t  a mule, 

The  Medical's  a grafter, 
hhe  Levana  girl’s  a jewel; 

But  the  Mining  student  proper, 
When  all’s  been  said  and  done, 

Is  a giddy  goat,  a piece  of  “float,’ 
And  a muzzier  all  in  one. 


Henery — Uat’s  queer;  perhaps  the 
smoke  is  coming  out  of  the  stack  up- 
side down. 


The  editor  for  Arts  broke  all  pre- 
vious records  that  time.  If  there  is 
anything  more  to  say  we  would  like 
to  hear  it  through  the  long-distance 
phone. 


He  stays  up  more  than  half  the  night 
A-playing  games  of  chance — 

He  always  has  a dollar  when 
He  hears  there  is  a dance ; 

But  when  he  hears  the  dinner-bell 
A-dinging  out  its  dong, 

He  gobbles  the  steak,  and  grabs  the 
cake, 

Ihen  humps  himself  along. 


He  11  sit  for  twenty  minutes 
A-testing  of  a rock, 

And  stand  a mortal  hour  or  two 
H you  supply  the  “Bock”  ; 

But  where  he  always  is  the  star, 

And  where  he  shows  his  nerve, 

Is  swinging  the  girl  with  the  yellow- 
curl, 

Around  the  icy  Curve. 


f s mostly  always  late  for  church, 
His  singing  ain’t  in  tune, 

°d  as  collection  plate  is  passed, 

_ e Passes  out  too  soon ; 

ut  this  same  lad  in  mining, 

When  all’s  been  said  and  done, 

Is  the  regular  stuff,  a dandy  to  bluff, 
peach  and  a plum  in  one. 


We  are  sure  our  readers  will  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  Mr.  Malone  has  at 
last  consented  to  publish  his  valuable 
notes  on  “The  Complete  Method  of 
Constant  heed  With  a hire  Shovel  in 
all  its  Phases.” 

Our  representative  at  the  Medical 
dinner  has  turned  up  at  last.  He  re- 
ports a most  “hydraulicy”  time,  what- 
ever that  may  mean. 


We  have  heard  a lot  of  talk  about 
that  hockey  challenge  from  the  Pope 
of  Divinity  Hall.  When  is  it  to  be 
launched  ? 

Another  book  to  be  published  short- 
ly is  “Rapid  Estimation  Methods  of 
Pig  Iron  Analysis,”  by  “Sutherland 
and  McKay,”  joint  authors. 


Swipe,  swipe,  swipe, 

I’ve  swiped  till  I am  tired, 

But  I’ll  steal  that  pen  from  him  again, 
Before  I’m  locked  and  barred. 

W. 


tailings. 

A safety  fuse  had  blown  out,  and 
after  fixing  it,  Henery  made  the  switch. 
Thereupon  the  following  dialogue 
took  place : 

Prof.  N. — The  ’lectricity  is  circul- 
ating all  right,  but  appears  to  be  go- 
lnS  in  the  wrong  direction. 


Cadies’  Department. 


THE  month  of  February  is  fraught 
with  care  to  every  college  girl, 
for  it  is  at  that  season  that  she  first 
finds  the  moral  courage  to  keep  the 
good  and  valiant  resolutions  made  at 

fhe  dawning  of  the  new  year.  Jan- 
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nary  has  been  spent  in  wavering.  Al- 
luring and  manifold  were  the  tempt- 
ations throughout  the  first  month; 
many  interesting  meetings  had  to  be 
attended,  a Principal  welcomed,  pre- 
paiations  made  for  the  Conversat., 
and  other  duties,  social  and  otherwise, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  had  to  be 
performed.  So  January  has  slipped 
away,  and  February’s  approach  casts 
a premonitory  gloom  over  the  luckless 
damsel  whose  January  has  been  spent 
in  revels. 

As  the  proverbial  bear  is  said  to  do, 
so  doth  the  college  girl  at  the  begin- 
ning of  February.  She  surveys  her 
work  as  he  does  the  weather,  and  ac- 
cording as  she  finds  it  doth  she  act.  If 
she  finds  the  atmosphere  dense  and 
heavy  with  impending  essays,  and  the 
shadows  of  those  due  months  before 
hang  darkly  over  her,  she  retires  to 
her  den  and  prepares  for  the  fray  If 
on  the  contrary  (but  this  is  seldom  the 
case),  she  sees  no  shadow  of  such 
threatening  evils  but  can  view  with 
relief  her  work,  if  not  wholly  accom- 
plished, yet  in  a fair  way  to  be  so,  she 
feels  that  she  is  ready  for  the  merry 
spring-time,  and  that  April  showers, 
even  though  accompanied  by  awe-in- 
spiring examinations,  need  ' have  no 
terror  for  her. 


TliE  GLEE  CLUB. 

Why  is  there  no  Ladies’  Glee  Club 
in  Queen’s?  This  question  has  forced 
itself  upon  us  so  often  that  we  are 
loath  to  put  it  from  us  again  without 
some  consideration.  We  have  a Le- 
vana  Society  where  we  may  discuss  the 
business  which  falls  within  our  region 
here,  where  we  may  meet  in  a social 
wav,  learn  how  to  conduct  meetings  in 
a business-like  way,  according  to 
“Parliamentary  procedure'’ ( ?),  where 


we  can  become  accustomed  to  express- 
ing our  opinions  before  others,  where 
we  learn  some  things  which  perhaps 
we  do  not  get  in  the  class-room.  We 
have  our  Y.W.C.A.  to  promote  the 
literary  and  religious  interests  of  our 
lives  here  in  college.  We  have  our 
representatives  in  the  Dramatic  Club. 
Why  is  there  no  musical  organization 
amongst  us? 

There  was  a time  in  the  history  of 
our  College  when  this  question  would 
have  been  an  absurd  and  useless  one, 
but  now  it  seems  to  be  quite  in  order. 
We  have  over  one  hundred  lady  stu- 
dents in  attendance.  We  are  all  more 
or  less  fond  of  music— “The  man  that 
hath  no  music  in  his  soul’’  is  far  from 
being  applicable  to  us.  Of  this  we 
have  evidences  in  nearly  every  church 
bhoir  in  our  city,  having  representa- 
tives in  nearly  all.  We  are  interested 
in  music,  judging  from  the  number 
who  attended  the  recent  concert. 
When  we  think  of  our  numbers,  of  the 
talented  ones  in  our  midst,  and  of  all 
these  evidences  of  the  interest  in  and 
love  of  music,  the  strangeness  of  the 
situation  forces  itself  upon  us. 

In  forming  a Ladies’  College  Glee 
ii  we  would  be  opening  up  avenues 
hitherto  closed  to  many.  There  are  a 
great  many  who  come  to  college,  who 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  financial 
lequisites  necessary  for  the  training  of 
the  voice.  W e do  not  feel  it  possible 
to  attain  the  two  phases  of  education 
thus  simultaneously.  Now,  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  such  a musical  or- 
ganization as  proposed  might  partially 
meet  this  difficulty.  Of  course  we  re- 
alize the  training  could  not  be  individ- 
ual, and  hence  only  very  partial,  yet  it 
would  be  better  than  none  at  all,  and 
lie  sides  being  an  initial  step  in  the  ' 
training  of  some,  might  convince  the 
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more  modest  ones  of  the  possibility  of 
voice  culture.  For  if  we  axe  to  be 
lieve  an  authority  like  Mrs.  Agnes 
Knox  Black,  we  must  agree  that  ev- 
ery one’s  voice  is  worth  training,  that 
we  may,  not  only  in  singing  but  in 
speaking,  make  the  best  use  of  our  vo- 
cal organs,  which  few  of  us  at  present 
succeed  in  doing. 

Again  considered  thus  it  could  not 
but  prove  of  educative  value,  and  that 
along  a line  which  we  have  as  yet  over- 
looked. If  carried  along  in  a proper 
manner  it  should  prove  of  immense 
value  to  the  Queen’s  girl,  and  would, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  increase  her 
college  spirit  while  here,  and  prove 
°ne  more  link  in  the  chain  which  binds 
her  to  her  Alma  Mater  when  she  seeks 
her  broader  education  m the  world. 

When  we  look  over  the  students 
Hand-book,  as  we  enter  in  the  fall, 
there  is  certainly  a noticeable  defect 
as  we  find  not  a single  musical  organi- 
zation in  the  Ladies’  department.  It 
Would  seem  to  a stranger  that  the 
Queen’s  boys  had  a monopoly  of  the 
music.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true, 
however  much  such  an  excellent  con- 
cert  as  that  of  Jan.  23rd  might  point 
to  it.  We  would  not  for  one  moment 
suggest  that  we  envy  or  covet  the 
glory  thus  attained.  Not  at  all  ;but  it 
makes  us  feel  a little  sorry  that  we  are 
burying  our  talent,  hiding  our  light 
under  a bushel,  so  to  speak. 

The  effort  already  made  this  year, 
though  not  a great  success,  has  not 
Proved  a total  failure;  but  this  ap 
Parent  want  of  success  is  n°t 
any  means  due  to  a lack  of  enthus- 
iasm on  the  part  of  the  students.  This 
enthusiasm,  indeed,  was  most  remar 
able  and  encouraging.  But  there  were 
other  circumstances  not  quite  so  en 
couraging,  and  when  we  consider  that, 


like  an  infant  industry,  our  club  need- 
ed protection  for  a time,  but  failed  to 
obtain  a great  deal,  we  do  not  feel  at 
all  discouraged.  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  believed — as  evidently  do  some  in- 
stitutions and  organizations,  not,  how- 
ever, in  our  college — that  a deficit 
means  prosperity,  we  have  certainly 
been  somewhat  prosperous.  No,  the 
Glee  Club  has  not  died  a natural  death ; 
it  is  rather  slumbering  for  a season, 
and  we  hope  to  see  it  awaken  to  new 
life  and  to  another  kind  of  prosperity, 
to  greater  encouragement  and  success 
early  next  session.  Do  not  let  us  hide 
our  talent  any  longer,  evidences  of 
which,  both  musical  and  dramatic,  are 
being  ever  and  anon  produced,  but  let 
us  be  up  and  doing,  and  form,  for  the 
benefit  of  ourselves  and  others,  a 
Ladies'  Glee  Club  of  Queen’s  Cniver- 


LKVANA  NOTES. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Levana 
ociety,  on  January  27th,  proved  of 
most  interesting  and  entertaining 
haracter.  Judging  from  the  numbe 
resent,  we  are  but  just  m consi 
rg  it  the  most  successful  of  the  meet- 
igs  of  this  year,  and  that  is  saying  a 
reat  deal  after  the  very  excellent 
leetings  we  have  had.  The  business 
f the  meeting  was  duly  conducted  de- 
pite  the  interruptions  of  the  late-com- 
rs  with  the  necessary  commotion  of 
n ’endeavor  to  enlarge  the  seating  ca- 
vity of  our  spacious  (?  apartment, 

nd  the  stir  of  those  behind  the 
creens,”  in  their  vain  endeavor  to  re- 
luce  themselves  into  the  smallest  pos- 
ible  space,  lest  any  of  the  secrets 
hould  be  revealed  before  the  appomt- 
d time,  and  thereby  the  dramatic  ef- 

ect  be  somewhat  lessened-amid  all 
his,  then,  our  business  proceeded,  one 

tern  of  which  is  worthy  of  note.  A 
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resolution  was  brought  in  and  unani- 
mously voted  a place  in  our  minute- 
book,  “that  considering  the  nature  of 
our  annual  Levana  tea  is  that  of  a so- 
cial afternoon  tea,  the  Levana  Society 
disapprove  of  dancing  at  that  func- 
tion.” The  importance  of  this,  we 
,10Pe.  will  not  be  lost  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  the  Society  or  any 
guest  whom  the  Society  may  entertain. 

The  programme  began  with  a reci- 
tation by  Miss  Vaux,  given  in  cos- 
tume, which  was  rendered  so  dramat- 
ically and  tragically,  that  it  deserved 
and  received  an  encore ; and  a solo, 
Husteen,  by  Aliss  Enight,  received 
similar  appreciation,  which  was  res- 
ponded to  with  “Mighty  Lak'  a Rose.” 
Then  the  room  was  darkened  for  the 
Tragedy  in  Pantomime.  Miss  Clark 
sang  the  following  story,  in  verse,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  McGregor,  with 
appropriate  music;  while  eleven  of  the 
girls  interpreted  the  various  scenes  of 
the  story  as  it  was  unfolded  to  us  in  a 
most  charmingly  realistic  manner ; 
The  hair  Imogene,  the  heroine  of  the 
play,  has  a passionate  lover,  Alonzo, 
whose  enthusiastic  devotion  wins  its 
reward  with  but  one  marring  feature 
-the  consent  of  the  father  must  be 

obtained.  The  old  Baron,  reading  the 

newspaper  and  pacing  the  floor  in  the 
most  unapproachable  manner,  is  then 
appealed  to  by  the  successful  suitor, 
and  consent  at  last  given  upon  con- 
dition that  Alonzo  become  a soldier 
Then  follows  the  very  affecting  fare- 
well, the  doubts  and  jealous  fears  of 
the  thus  exiled  lover  being  quite  allay- 
ed by  the  fair  Imogene  declaring  that 
if  she  forget  him,  his  ghost  shall  ap- 
pear at  her  wedding.  Blit  alas,  tor 
fair  promises ! ( )ut  of  sight,  out  of 

mind ! Absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder — of  another,  and  so  it  proved; 


for  the  despondent  maiden  loses  her 
despondency  at  the  sight  of  a young 
lord,  whose  atentions  soon  win  the 
faithless  one.  But  amid  the  gaiety 
and  festivity  of  the  wedding  party,  the 
aforesaid  ghost,  according  to  agree- 
ment, appears ; and  amid  the  constern- 
ation of  all,  the  maidens  fainting,  the 
young  lord’s  friends  with  swords 
c rawn,  but  spell-bound  by  awe  and 
fear  the  awful  apparition  seeks  the 
fair  bride  and  carries  her  lifeless  form 
from  the  arms  of  the  terror-stricken 
bridegroom. 

The  costumes  can  best  be  described 
as  marvelously  wrought  and  most  in- 
geniously contrived.  The  dramatic 
ability  displayed  was  wonderful,  and 
revealed  a wealth  of  talent  in  our  So- 
ciety which  bids  well  for  the  future  of 
Queen  s Dramatic  Club.  T’he  general 
impression  was  that  the  ‘tragedy’  was 
a great  success;  and  although  the  cli- 
max did  not  draw  forth  as  many  tears 
as  that  of  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  yet 
there  is  no  doubht  there  were  some 
tears  from  laughter,  and  laughter,  we 
are  told,  is  near  akin  to  crying. 

Altogether  Miss  Elsie  Saunders,  the 
originator  of  the  entertainment,  is  to 
he  congratulated  upon  the  success  of 
her  efforts.  The  ‘company’  also  play- 
ed their  parts  well ; and  the  writer  de- 
sires to  include  them  in  this  word  of 
appreciation.  Already  two  requests 
have  come  to  have  the  “Tragedy  in 
Pantomime”  repeated,  which  in  itself 
speaks  well  for  the  popularity  of  the 
performance. 

Diuinitp. 

CROSSLEY  and  Hunter  are  here 
and  already  great  crowds  are 
flocking  to  hear  them.  What  little  we 
have  seen  of  them  by  no  means  excites 
even  a meagre  approval*  However, 
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We  hope  to  see  more  of  them,  and  in 
°ur  next  issue  will  seek  to  give  our 
fair  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  plan 
°f  their  work. 


The  methods  adopted  by  all  our 
churches  might  well  draw  forth  much 
fcee  and  frank  discussion  which  would 
be  profitable.  In  this  connection  it 
bright  be  interesting  to  note  that  Ralph 
Connor  is  in  search  of  a graduate  with 
musical  ability  to  take  charge  of  a 
mining  camp  and  act  in  the  capacity 
°f  preacher  and  teacher  in  both  litera- 
ture and  music.  A free  hand  will  no 
doubt  be  given,  and  we  believe  that 
this  is  a great  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  the  church  is  not  making 
the  best  use  of  her  opportunities.  Any 
man  who  has  had  an  experience  in 
such  situations  has  felt  that  the  ordin- 
ary  prayer-meeting  and  Sunday  ser- 
yice  do  not  meet  the  needs.  We  un- 
derstand that  Ralph  Connor  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  salary  and  will  assist  in 
uecessary  equipment  to  carry  out  this 
scheme.  Rev.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  a 
vdueen  s man,  who  for  a few  years  past 
been  working  to  establish  reading- 
rooms  and  teachers  in  lumber  camps, 
ls  m strong  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment,  as  it  is  really  carrying  out  his 
own  plan)  to  the  furthering  of  which 
e is  giving  all  his  energies. 

Mr-  J-  S.  Watson,  B.A.,  of  Minne- 
d°sa,  Manitoba,  in  a letter  to  a stu- 
dent, speaks  most  hopefully  of  the 
West,  and  intimates  that  many  more 
men  are  needed  there.  Minnedosa  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  of 
Manitoba,  and  with  its  bluffs  and  trees 
greatly  resembles  an  Ontario  town. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  country  is 
well  seen  in  its  history,  for,  although 
but  a few  years  old,  his  people  have 


erected  a $G,000  church.  It  is  cheer- 
ing to  hear  him  say  that  while  Queen’s 
men  must  recognize  the  local  claims 
of  colleges,  yet  they  will  never  forget 
their  Alma  Mater  and  will  always  re- 
main Queen’s  in  spirit  and  sympathy. 
Rev.  Messrs.  McMillan  and  heir  are 
in  the  same  presbytery  with  Mr.  Wat- 
son, so  that  we  are  well  represented  in 
that  district.  To  them  we  all  send 
greetings  and  assurances  that  Queen’s, 
with  the  same  old  spirit,  is  still  push- 
ing onward  and  upward. 


Rev.  W.  W.  Reck,  M.A.,  has  resign- 
ed his  charge  at  Napanee  and  has  gone 
to  the  West. 


Rev.  Jas.  Anthony,  M.A.,  better 
known  to  us  as  “Mark,”  has  an  excel- 
lent article  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Presbyterian , entitled  “The  Family  Li- 
brary.” In  these  days,  when  public 
libraries  are  such  a rage,  it  is  well  to 
suggest  that  each  family  might  be 
more  enriched  by  having  the  choice 
men  and  women  in  their  homes  as 
their  daily  companions  rather  than  be 
compelled'  to  seek  a companion 
amongst  the  motley  crowd  of  the  pub- 
lic library. 


A PATHETIC  BLEAT. 

'o  the  Moderator,  Divinity  Hall: 
Reverend  Sir,— I feel  it  my  sad  duty 
s a lamb  of  the  Hall,  to  bring  to  your 
otice  certain  misdeeds  which  have  of 
He  troubled  the  fold.  A great  calam- 
:y  is  come  upon  us  in  that  the  Pope 
as  fallen  from  grace.  It  is  re- 
nted that  at  the  Conversat.  his  pro- 
gramme was  full;  this  crime  is  report- 
d of  no  other  Pope  in  all  the  history 
4-v,e  Hall  Moreover,  it  is  said  that 
n the  case  of  certain  other  lambs, 
leither  space  nor  time  had  place  in 
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their  vision  on  Friday  night ; also  that 
the  Patriarch  went  home  at  half-time, 
a proceeding-  contrary  to  all  tradition. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  days  of 
our  fathers,  Mr.  Moderator,  it  is  well- 
known  that  the  temple  did  continually 
ring  with  the  melody  of  their  voices. 
Ichabod ! Ichabod ! Even  you,  Mr. 
Moderator,  with  a reputation  unparal- 
leled for  faithfulness,  not  only  to  wid- 
ows and  orphans  but  to  all  fair  dam- 
sels, even  you,  it  is  said,  have  done  no- 
thing except  with  “hims.”  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  take  a selection  from 
the  new  song-book  instead  of  the  Book 
Praise  ? 

Yours  fraternally, 

A Lost  Sheep. 


CONVERSAT.  AFTER-MURMURS. 

T.  C.  B-n.— “Well,  J-hn,  I had 
nearly  as  good  a time  as  we  had  at  the 
Glee  Club  concert.  I don’t  say  much 
about  these  things,  but  between  you 
and  me,  I have  a keen  relish  for  maid- 
en charms  all  the  same.” 

J.  C — Id — 11. — “Them's  my  senti- 
ments, too.  After  all,  man’s  earthly 
interests  are  all  hooked  and  buttoned 
together  and  bound  up  in  clothes.” 

W— h~t— ng. — “Grave  Divines,  these 
are  serious  matters  and  are  not  to  be 
talked  about  so  much  as  to  be  sweetly 
meditated  upon  in  private.  I might 
say  that  I am  most  solemnly  contem- 
plating as  to  what  is  a true  basis  on 
which  a certain  kind  of  proposition 
should  be  made.  Even  Jacob  had  not 
more  obstacles  to  overcome  than  I 
have.  Therefore,  most  reverend  Di- 
vines, this  being  a serious  matter,  I 
had  no  time  for  the  Conversat.” 

K.  C. — “There  will  come  a day,  gen- 
tlemen, when  you  will  not  care  for  such 
large  gatherings.” 

B— 11— y M-r-.— “It’s  all  bosh ! 


Such  things  are  mere  farces,  and,  any- 
way, most  people  are  fools.  I didn’t 
patronize  it.  I want  to  put  a damper 
on  such  things.” 

Cr— w— f— rd. — “I  would  not  say 
that.  Ihere  were  pretty  girls  and 
cosy  corners,  and  young  people  must 
have  enjoyment  you  know.  Every- 
body has  a soul  of  goodness,  but  we 
must  faithfully  exercise  moderation. 

G— s—  M— n— r— . — “Yes,  you  are 
right,  and  you  and  I have  reason  to 
be  doubly  thankful.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  generalization,  but  I think 
we  both  agree  that  particularization  is 
all  right,  too,  and  it  can  be  worked 
even  at  a Conversat.” 

Al— x.  P— tr— e. — “Yes,  my  brethren, 
all  you  say  is  in  harmony  with  the  He- 
brew thought,  which  has  a command- 
ment that  reads  “love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself,”  and  of  course  that  means 
his  daughter  also.” 

H— t— ch,  at  this  moment,  who  ap- 
parently had  some  heavy  burden  upon 
his  mind,  burst  out : “Can  any  of  you 
tell  me  how  it  is  that  so  many  of  the 
dancers  carried  enough  skirts  in  their 
hands  to  clothe  the  poor  of  all  our 
cities,  and  yet  the  poor  things  had  no 
covering  for  their  arms  or  shoulders?” 
(_i—o~  McK— n. — “Don’t  you  under- 
stand that  it  is  because  of  the  beautiful 
effect  it  gives  to  the  scene,  and  besides 
it  is  so  nice  and  cool  in  the  rapid 
dance?” 

At  this  the  Pope  came  upon  his  lit- 
tle flock,  and  said : “I  hope,  my  dear 
children,  you  all  had  a good  time.  I 
feel  ten  years  younger  myself.  I feel 
sorry  that  some  of  you  could  not  get 
out,  and  that  our  Patriarch  had  to  go 
home  early,  as  he  is  hard  at  work  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  the  Marconi 
system  by  a further  development  of 
telepathy.”  The  Pope  here  raised  his 
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hands,  and  after  giving  his  blessing, 
said,  “Run  out,  my  dear  children,  and 
play ; for  the  next  hour  we  will  talk 
°ver  Biblical  Theology.  Be  sure  and 
don’t  forget  to  come  back.  To-mor- 
row I will  hear  your  confessions,  and 
give  to  each  his  due  penance.” 

As  they  ran  out  of  doors,  one  was 
heard  to  say,  “Well,  if  Teufelsdrockh 
had  been  at  he  Conversat.  he  would 
have  been  able  to  add  a few  interesting 
Paragraphs  to  his  chapter  called  “The 
world  out  of  clothes.” 

MUSICAL  CLUBS’  CONCERT. 

THE  annual  concert  of  the  Glee, 
Mandolin  and  Guitar  Clubs  was 
held  in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Fri- 
day evening,  Jan.  23rd.  The  press 
notices  of  the  work  of  the  clubs  on  the 
trip  were  most  flattering,  but  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  large  audience  were 
In  no  way  disappointed,  and  the  gen- 
eral verdict  is  that  Mr.  N.  T.  Green- 
wood, the  conductor  of  the  clubs,  has 
this  year  surpassed  himself.  The  pro- 
gramme was  bright  and  full  of  variety 
and  was  presented  entirely  by  college 
talent.  Space  will  not  permit  us  men- 
tioning any  particular  numbers,  but 
the  careful  shading  of  the  work  of 
both  clubs,  so  far  removed  from  the 
mechanical  barrenness  that  one  is  apt 
to  hear  in  organizations  of  this  kind, 
sPeaks  well  for  the  ability  of  members 
and  conductor.  The  solos,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  were  of  particular 
merit,  and  the  concert  made  every  stu 
dent  proud  of  the  musical  clubs  of  tjie 
University.  The  clubs  did  not  is 
hand  after  the  city  concert  this  yeaC 
hut  are  keeping  in  training  and  inten 
to  present  a concert  in  Convocation 
Hall  the  night  before  Convocation. 
The  programme  on  that  occasion  wi 
he  largely  taken  from  the  new  song- 


book,  and  this  concert  will  be  a wel- 
come innovation  in  the  Convocation 
proceedings. 

READING  CAMP  MOVEMENT. 

THE  Canadian  Reading  Camp 
Movement  has  become  the  Can- 
adian Reading  Camp  Association,  and 
is  increasing  in  influence  and  import- 
ance as  a factor  in  the  social  better- 
ment of  the  country,  it  began  as  an 
experiment  and  has  steadily  proved  its 
feasibility  as  a sane  and  practical  me- 
thod of  helping  an  isolated  class  of 
men.  Queen’s  men  should  be  proud 
of  this  movement  as  having  been 
founded  by  one  of  their  graduates,  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Fitzpatrick,  B.A.,  and 
they  have  already  shown  their  appre- 
ciation by  substantial  help  rendered. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  first  became  inter- 
ested in  lumbermen  in  California  while 
preaching  there,  and  it  was  in  dealing 
with  this  class  of  men  as  a clergyman 
and  seeking  to  uplift  them  that  he  re- 
solved upon  a plan  that  has  since  been 
carried  out.  He  found  that  the  hold- 
ing of  intermittent  services  in  camps 
and  taking  up  a collection  was  a very 
doubtful  way  of  helping  the  men.  Be- 
sides, the  camps  are  visited  by  all  de- 
nominations, and  the  confusion  of 
creeds  often  causes  trouble,  one  fore- 
man, who  has  since  taken  up  with  the 
Reading  Camp,  asserting  that  it  was 
a positive  nuisance  and  refusing  to  al- 
low services  to  be  held  in  his  camp. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Reading  Camp 
puts  into  the  hands  of  the  men  a dir- 
ect means  of  self-help.  Their  lives 
are  isolated  and  laborious,  and  their 
Sundays,  holidays  and  spare  time  so 
much  dead  weight  on  their  hands  un- 
less some  alleviation  is  secured.  Any- 
one who  has  been  in  the  lumber  camp 
on  the  Sunday  and  felt  the  slows  hours 
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pacing  by  in  the  stillness  of  the  forest 
knows  the  tedium  these  men  have  to 
endure.  And  it  is  not  there  that  they 
need  to  be  rated  for  their  sins  and 
short-comings,  or  that  they  feel  any 
great  appetite  for  the  stale  religious 
pabulum  that  some  people  so  indus- 
triously collect  for  the  shantymen. 
The  men  yawn  and  move  restlessly 
about,  their  muscles  miss  the  accus- 
tomed exercise,  and  their  minds  have 
nothing  to  distract  them  from  the 
dreariness  of  their  condition.  Nothing 
is  so  brutalizing  as  low-browed  toil 
without  mental  or  moral  uplift,  and  is 
it  a wonder  that  men  thus  weakened 
should  seek  brutish  or  low  means  of 
enjoyment  ? The  existence  of  a read- 
ing room,  with  games,  magazines,  pic- 
tures, music  and  books,  with  a man  of 
tact,  character  and  talent  to  in- 
struct and  stimulate  the  better  instincts 
of  the  men  should  be  an  immense  boon 
to  them.  They,  will  soon  begin  to  feel 
that  something  better  is  demanded  of 
them  than  mere  drunkenness  and  buf- 
foonery. 

This  winter  eight  instructors  are 
engaged  in  the  reading  camps,  two  of 
whom  are  College  graduates.  Most 
of  these  men  swing  the  axe  during  the 
day  and  wield  the  ferule  in  the  even- 
ings. The  companies  pay  from  $25 
to  $30  per  month,  and  the  Association 
supplements  this  with  from  $10  to  $20 
a month,  thus  giving  young  teachers 
who  are  not  afraid  of  a hardy  pioneer 
existence  a better  average  salary  than 
is  paid  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
chance  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
one  of  Canada’s  greatest  industries 
and  with  the  men  and  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  work. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
establish  camp  schools  in  all  the  camps 
and  to  extend  the  system  of  education, 


as  the  library  system  has  already  been 
extended,  to  embrace  the  needs  of  those 
untutored  men.  Grants  are  given  to 
evening  classes  in  towns:  why  should 
not  similar  grants  be  given  camp 
schools?  Instruction  is  being  given 
to  miners,  and  the  Correspondence 
Schools  run  instruction  cars  along  our 
railways:  why  should  not  similar  ad- 
vantages be  afforded  to  lumbermen  ? 

esides,  the  men  themselves  are 
awakening  to  the  advantages  of  the 
scheme  and  will  force  the  companies 
everywhere  to  provide  the  same  ac- 
commodation as  is  provided  in  certain 
places.  I hey  also  may  be  counted  on 
to  assist  in  the  financial  support  of  the 
movement  once  they  are  fully  aroused 
to  its  advantages. 

The  Association  now  in  its  organ- 
ized form  may  expect  a larger  measure 
of  public  support ; and  that  it  is  worthy 
of  high  confidence  the  names  of  the 
following  officers  chosen  at  a recent 
meeting  in  Lindsay  will  show : Hon. 
pres.,  J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa ; pres.,  John 
Charlton,  M.P.,  Lynedoch;  1st  vice- 
pres.,  A.  P.  Turner,  Copper  Cliff;  2nd 
vice-pres.,  E.  W.  Rathbun,  Deseronto; 
treas.,  Wm.  J.  Bell,  Cartier;  gen.  sec., 
A.  Fitzpatrick,  B.A.,  Nairn  Centre; 
educational  sec.,  A.  O.  Paterson,  M.A., 
Nairn  Centre;  literature  sec,  E.  A- 
Hardy,  B.A.,  Lindsay. 

Queen  s students  will  remember 
that  our  late  Principal  was  a warm 
supporter  of  the  movement  which  ap- 
peals so  strongly  to  the  justice  and 
humanity  of  all  broad-sighted  men 
and  is  a dispenser  of  that  “joy  in  wid- 
est commonalty  spread”  which  was 
the  aim  of  Wordsworth.  Ideal  man- 
hood, strong,  sane,  beneficient,  is  what 
we  should  set  up  for  ourselves  and 
others ; and  thus  make  Canadian  citi- 
zenship enviable  the  world  over. 
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Book  Reviews. 

prophetic  ideas  and  ideals. 

By  Dr.  Jordan. 

MANY  worthy  people  are  under  the 
idea  that  what  is  called  the 
Higher  Criticism  tends  to  impair  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  It  would 
he  very  extraordinary  if  this  were  so. 
Here  is  a collection  of  writings  which 
has  done  more  than  any  other  litera- 
ture in  the  world  to  educate  man’s 
spiritual  and  moral  sense.  To  say 
that  all  this  laborious  and  systematic 
investigation  of  it,  which  has  been  one 
Very  characteristic  part  of  the  intellec- 
tual activity  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
has  had  the  result  of  weakening  the 
effective  appeal  of  these  books  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  mankind,  is 
surely  very  like  saying  the  opposite  of 
“search  the  Scriptures.”  Surely  it  is 
as  much  as  to  say  “don’t  search  them ; 
they  had  better  be  left  in  a dim  relig- 
1Qus  light;  the  more  you  know  about 
^tern  the  less  good  they  will  do  you.’ 
Such  an  attitude  of  mind  is  very  re- 
markable in  any  one  who  calls  himself 
a Protestant.  There  is  really  some- 
thing quite  quaintly  mediaeval  about  it. 
t suggests  the  old  “credo  quia  impos- 
sibile.”  It  pre-supposes  that  there  is 
a great  gulf  fixed  between  faith  and 
mason ; that  our  spiritual  nature  yawns 
us  under ; that  exact  knowledge  and  re- 
igion  must  vary  inversely.  Of  course 
*t  is  true  that  some  of  the  higher  crit- 
lcs  have  been  men  of  the  mere  logica 
understanding  who  wished  to  disem- 
harass  themselves  of  all  mystery. 
Many  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  ha.ve 
been  animated  by  a profoundly  relig- 
i°us  spirit  and  by  the  certitude  that  the 
Scriptures  would  bear  the  keenest 
light ; that,  in  short,  all  truth  is 
that  man  lives  by  the  truth  alone,  and 


that  what  commends  itself  to  his  intel- 
lect is  in  the  long  run  the  only  thing 
which  can  sway  his  will  and  enlighten 
his  conscience.  The  Scriptures  stand ; 
our  view  of  them  varies  with  our 
knowledge,  and  the  clearer  our  grasp 
of  them  as  they  really  are,  the  more  ef- 
fective will  be  the  force  they  exert  up- 
on our  lives. 

There  could  be  no  more  reassuring 
answer  to  those  timid  souls  who  are 
shy  of  the  higher  criticism  than  this 
book  of  Dr.  Jordan’s.  Without  any 


parade  of  the  critical  process,  or  any 
polemic  against  the  so-called  ortho- 
dox Rabbinical  point  of  view,  the  re- 
sults of  modern  investigation  have 
been  mastered  and  assimilated  noise- 
lessly and  calmly,  but  with  unmistak- 
able decision.  And  what  is  the  result? 
An  exposition  of  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing which  brings  it  to  bear  upon  our 


life  to-day  with  a directness  and  power 
not  easy  to  match  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  homiletical  literature.  The 
prophets  here  are  living  figures,  men 
of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  strug- 
gling with  the  hard  Sphinx-riddles  of 
their  own  time,  not  portents  in  stain- 
glass  attitudes,  uttering  gratuitous  in- 
fallibilities about  a remote  future  alto- 
gether transcending  the  sphere  of  their 
“practical  politics.”  They  speak  to  us 
because  they  spoke  to  their  own  con- 
temporaries. They  read  the  problems 
of  their  own  age  in  the  light  of  faith 

the  unconquerable  conviction  that  the 

supreme  force  in  the  world  is  rig  t 
eousness.  Therefore  they  have  a mes- 
sage which  never  grows  old.  n t e 
elemental  force  with  which  that  mes- 
sage possessed  them,  inspired  the  clear 
and  moving  tones  of  an  utterance 
which  must  always  command  the  atten- 
tion of  “him  that  hath  ears  to  hear 
in  such  things.  They  live  for  us  across 
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the  centuries  because  they  lived  so  in- 
tensely for  their  own  generation  in  that 
which  “endureth  throughout  all  gen- 
erations, unchanged  in  its  essential 
nature  amid  all  the  ceaseless  changes 
of  its  outward  expression — the  life  in 
God. 

No  open-minded  reader  can  fail  to 
gather  some  such  general  impression 
as  this  from  Dr.  Jordan’s  book.  He 
will  be  forced  to  feel  that  Israel  had  in 
a very  real  and  intelligible  sense  a dis- 
tinctive mission  in  the  world.  He  will 
also  realize  as  he  probably  never  did 
before  the  element  of  truth  in  the  old 
— rather  fantastically  one-sided — view 
of  the  prophets  as  being  of  importance 
chiefly  because  they  so  wondrously  an- 
ticipated the  future.  Dr.  Jordan  nev- 
er omits  an  opportunity  of  showing 
in  how  true  and  effective  a sense — 
much  more  wondrously  than  by  any 
thaumaturgic  prevision  of  details— 
these  old  saints  and  heroes  did  fore- 
shadow Him  who  fulfilled  and  per- 
fected both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
summing  up  and  transcending  all  they 
had  striven  to  say.  But,  of  course,  all 
such  general  statements  as  to  the  main 
effects  of  the  book  are  a very  inade- 
quate description  of  it.  It  abounds  in 
felicities  of  detail  which  could  not  be 
fairly  represented  except  by  extensive 
quotations.  It  is  the  work  of  a man 
who  combines  with  very  painstaking 
and  scholarly  study  of  his  subject  most 
unusual  gifts  of  sympathy  and  imagin- 
ation ; who  possesses  a remarkable 
power  of  expressing  careful  thinking 
in  simple  and  glowing  words.  Every 
student  of  Queen’s  should  read  it.  It 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  every  one 
of  average  intelligence  and  capacity 
for  being  interested  in  such  things, 
who  begins  it,  will  read  it  to  the  last 
page. 


the  strength  OF  a people. 

A study  in  Social  Economics , by  Helen 

Eosanquet.  Macmillan  & Co.,  Lon- 
don and  New  York. 

Mrs.  Helen  Bosanquet’s  writings  on 
Sociology  are  scarcely  less  favourably 
known  to  students  of  that  subject  than 
those  of  .her  husband.  Indeed,  hus- 
band and  wife  seem  to  be  intellectual 
counterparts.  While  the  former  lays 
gieat  stress  in  his  work  on  the  in- 
fluence  of  social  and  economic  reform 
of  various  institutions,  the  State,  the 
chui  ch,  and  trade  unions,  Mrs.  Bosan- 
quet  relies  rather  on  the  family  and 
on  individual  effort.  In  her  recent 
book,  The  Strength  of  a People,  she 
shows  her  usual  clearness  of  thought 
and  freshness  of  presentation,  but  is 
bolder  and  more  ambitious  than  in  any 
of  her  previous  studies.  She  reviews 
the  whole  organization  of  modern  so- 
ciety which  she  condemns  as  immoral) 
resulting  as  it  does  in  a pampered  and 
materialized  upper  class  and  a brutal- 
ized and  discouraged  lower  class.  Her 
criticism  of  society  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted by  those  who  know  from  actual 
observation  how  the  other  half  lives 
even  in  this  so-called  country  of  op- 
portunities, but  of  course  will  be  dub- 
bed extreme,  pessimistic  Tolstoyon  by 
jaunty  Optimists,  those  dwellers  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  who  neither 
know  nor  care  to  know  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  are  well  fed  and 
warmly  housed  and  have  a conven- 
ient set  of  platitudes  for  justifying  the 
present  arrangement  of  things  so 
agreeable  to  themselves.  Mrs.  Bosan- 
quet  demands  a closer  approach  to 
equality,  a more  equal  distribution  of 
wealth,  material  and  spiritual.  This 
is  to  be  effected  not  through  revolu- 
tion but  through  education.  Ignor' 
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ance,  narrowness,  insensibility  to 
beauty,  imperfect  sympathy,  are  the 
causes  both  of  the  apathy  of  the  lower 
classes  and  of  the  selfish  exclusiveness 
°f  the  upper.  Both  classes  need  to  be 
taken  out  of  their  own  narrow  inter- 
ests and  shown  the  possibility  of  a full- 
er  and  more  satisfying  life  than  the 
dl’U  stagnation  of  the  one  and  the  friv- 
ol°us  time-killing  devices  of  the  other. 
^rs-  Bosanquet  perhaps  minimizes  the 
value  of  institutions,  but  her  insistence 
°u  individual  effort  and  the  need  of  in- 
telligence is  a very  necessary  protest 
lri  this  age  of  deified  institutions  and 
Practical  schemes  of  education. 


__  exchanges. 

THE  Presbyterian  College  Journal 
■ f°r  January  addresses  itself  to 
fbe  sad  duty  of  commemorating  the 
death  0f  Principal  MacVicar.  The 
number  is  a fine  tribute  to  the  late  Dr. 
MacVicar,  reserved  in  tone,  yet  intense 
’n  the  expression  of  a profound  appre- 
C'ation  and  a deep  sense  of  loss.  Fun- 
eral addresses  by  Prof.  Scrimger,  Rev. 

r'  Shaw,  and  Prof.  J.  Clark  Murray, 
aje  presented,  together  with  able  ar- 
lcles,  dealing  with  Dr.  MacVicar’s 
capabilities  as  administrator,  preacher, 
f eologian  and  teacher. 


The  current  number  of  the  Dal- 
l°usie  Gazette  is  historical  and  remin- 


!Scent.  Dalhousie,  like  the  Presbyter- 
lan  College  and  Queen’s,  has  strug- 
SHd  upward  under  great  difficulties. 
rhe  educational  influence  of  Dalhousie 
and  kindred  institutions  in  Canada  has 
been  of  inestimable  value ; and  the  his- 
torical number  of  the  Gazette  is  strong- 
ly , though  unobtrusively,  suggestive  o 
this.  The  origin  of  Dalhousie  is  alj- 
alogous  to  that  of  Queen’s : Dalhousie 


became  a necessity  owing  to  the  aris- 
tocratic exclusiveness  and  religious  in- 
tolerance of  King’s  College,  Windsor ; 
while  Queen’s  was  called  into  being 
by  the  narrowness  and  bigotry  of 
King's  College,  Toronto.  Nobly  have 
both  institutions  vindicated  the  prin- 
ciples represented  in  their  foundation, 
the  principles,  namely,  of  individual 
freedom  and  an  enlightened  liberalism 
in  matters  of  religion. 

The  January  number  of  Acta . Vic- 
toriana  is  in  all  respects  a creditable 
number.  The  leading  article,  A 
Backwoods  Heroine,”  is  from  the  pen 
of  Agnes  Maude  Machar.  The  arti- 
cle on  University  life  in  Germany  is 
full  of  interest  and  instruction.  One 
feels  inclined  to  envy  the  fredorn  from 
sessional  examinations  enjoyed  by 
German  students,  not  to  speak  of  the 
delights  of  duelling,  and  the  military 
uniforms.  The  familiar  features  of 
Rev.  C.  J.  L.  Bates,  M.A.,  appear  in  a 
photo-engraving  of  a group  of  mis- 
sionaries for  the  Orient.  Mrs.  B., 
we  are  glad  to  state,  is  there  too. 

The  current  number  of  the  Univer- 
sity Cynic  (Vermont),  devotes  part  of 
an  editorial  column  to  debating  inter- 
ests. The  pending  debate  is  with  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  writer  urges  all  the 
sundry1  to  enter  for  the  sifting  process 
so  that  Vermont  may  have  the  best 
possible  representation  in  the  final  con- 
test. The  editorial  closes  with  the 
valiant  position  that  •Vermont  can  and 
must  win’  against  St.  Lawrence. 

TheCynic  contains  also  an  account 
of  the  meeting  of  university  presidents 
recently  held  at  Washington,  at  which 
the  question  of  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships was  discussed  at  some  length. 
Judging  from  this  report,  the  Amen- 
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can  colleges  are  beset  with  the  same 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
Rhodes  bequest  as  their  sister  insti- 
tutions in  Canada. 


The  Varsity  of  last  week  devotes 
half  a column  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment to  the  question  of  dancing  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  Conversaz- 
ione. The  writer  commends  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Literary  Society  to  omit 
dancing  from  the  programme  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  true  purpose  of  the 
Conversazione,  the  purpose,  namely, 
of  exhibiting  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity. It  would  be  well,  however,  to 
placate  the  advocates  of  dancing  by 
making  this  amusement  the  main  fea- 
ture of  a student  function  to  be  held  at 
a later  date. 


i'he  Smith  C allege  Monthly  for  Jan- 
uary presents  a fine  collection  of  liter- 
ary articles,  short  stories  and  original 
poems.  We  print  one  stanza  from 
Miss  Barbour’s  poem,  “The  Knight  of 
the  Morning  Star” : 

“The  dragon  has  risen  again,  whom  I 
smote  in  days  of  old. 

When  my  heart  and  my  strength  were 
young,  when  my  spirits  were  firm 
and  bold, 

I smote  him  in  days  of  old,  I smote 
him  and  laid  him  low ; 

At  my  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell ; but  my 
strength  was  spent  in  the  blow ; 
Spent  and  broken  am  I ; and  the  stain 
of  the  strife  doth  mar 
My  brow ; ah,  come  to  my  aid,  thou 
Knight  of  the  Morning  Star!” 

The  poem  swings  a little  like  “The 
Truce  of  the  Bear,”  but  it’s  none  the 
worse  for  that.  The  following  stanza 
is  from  a poem  entitled  “December” 
and  may  suggest  Swinburne : 


“Bracken  tangle  brown,  and  lifeless 
flowers, 

A rayed  fringes  of  a frozen,  rut-scarred 
way; 

Sudden  fall  of  night  with  lingering 
splendour, 

Blazoned  upon  the  western  edge  of 
day.” 

Other  poems  of  merit  are  “Ave 
Maria,”  “In  the  Garden,”  and  “Where 
the  Mighty  Rest.” 

Of  the  sketches,  “The  Inconsistency 
of  Miss  Case,  and  “Love  and  a Gym- 
khana are  noteworthy.  These  sketch- 
es are  breezy  and  wholesome,  and  sug- 
gest anything  but  ‘blue-stocking’  ten- 
dencies. 

The  leading  article,  “Marlowe’s  De- 
velopment,” is  a fine  study  of  the  work 
and  worth  of  ‘the  father  of  English 
dramatic  poetry.’ 


The  Educational  Monthly  for  Jan- 
uary announces  that  the  editorship  of 
that  publication  has  passed  to  Mr. 
John  C.  Saul,  M.A. 

Professor  s Edgar’s  article  on  Em- 
ile Zola  and  the  Realistic  Movement  in 
b ranee  presents  in  compendious  form 
a general  view  of  French  literature 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  Zola’s  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  Realism.  The 
writer  points  out  that  literarv  ideals 
change  from  decade  to  decade  and  cen- 
tury to  century.  Thus,  in  France,  the 
Classicism”  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury crumbled  to  decay  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  and  Romanticism  flour- 
ished upon  its  ruins.  Romanticism  in 
its  turn  gave  wav  to  the  Realism  of 
Balzac  and  his  successors.  Realism 
makes  available  for  the  purposes  of 
fiction  many  phases  of  life  and  a mul- 
titude, of  characters  which  the  dignity 
of  Classical  art  had  neglected,  and  the 
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glamour  of  Romantic  art  had  despised. 
Oustave  Flaubert,  following  Balzac, 
was  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  conscien- 
tious art.  Maupassant  is  character- 
ized by  precision  of  observation  and 
simplicity  and  lucidity  of  sty  le,  though 
albeit  a pronounced  Materialist. 

Coming  to  Zola,  Professor  Edgar 
Points  out  that  the  work  of  this  writer 
is  marked  by  an  absolute  and  narrow 
determinism’  Zola’s  starting-point  is 
the  theory  that  life  can  be  studied  by 
the  artist  with  the  mechanical  precis- 
'on  and  unswerving  accuracy  of  the 
methods  of  science.  Zola’s  books, 
therefore,  while  giving  the  impression 
of  solidity,  are  lacking  in  flexibility, 
grace  and  spontaneity. 

Comparing  Alphonse  Daudet  with 
Zola,  Dr.  Edgar  finds  that  the  former 
Possesses  a finer  artistic  temperament 
and  the  advantage  of  a closer  contact 
with  his  subjects.  He  is  not  the  vic- 
tim of  a theory  of  literary  art ; and  be- 
ing free  from  any  preconceived  idea 
that  life  is  fundamentally  an  evil  thing, 
ho  does  not  drench  his  pages  with  im- 
purity. Daudet  is  the  better  repre- 
sentative of  healthy  Realism.  Zola’s 
chief  claim  to  recognition  lies  in  the 
mtense  earnestness  of  his  work,  an 
earnestness  that  goes  far  to  offset  the 
artistic  deficiencies  and  deplorable 
grossness.  His  great  mistake,  how- 
ever,  was  his  misreading  of  science 
a"d  his  consequent  misreading  of  what 
constitutes  the  true  essence  of  human 
dy-  Man’s  moral  nature  is  not  mere 
ly  the  developed  instinct  of  the  beas  , 
nor  is  animalism  a sufficient  exp  ana 
tion  of  the  phenomena  presente  y 

human  life. 

A feature  of  special  interest  in  t 
January  Monthly  is  the  digest  o n 
spector  Seath’s  report  on  Toronto 


Schools.  Mr.  Seath  reports  in  favour 
of  a considerable  additional  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  teaching 
and  other  equipment  of  the  collegiates. 
The  School  of  Art  and  Design  is  doing 
in  part  the  same  work  as  that  done  by 
the  Technical  School.  The  report 
emphasizes  the  urgent  need  for  a re- 
organization of  the  present  schools  in- 
to a coherent  system  with  co-ordinate 
secondary  branches.  The  new  system 
should  probably  include  one  or  more 
classical  high  schools,  a techmca  high 
school,  a commercial  high  school  (in- 
cluding the  School  of  Art  and  De- 
sign), and  a number  of  English  sec- 
ondary schools  of  different  grades. 
To  all  of  these  schools  the  public  lib- 
rary should  become  an  impoitant  ad- 
junct both  from  the  educational  and 
the  economical  point  of  view. 


A PARODY. 

Picture  a Jew  giving  money  away, 

Or  an  Irishman  treating  a P.P.A.,  , 

Then  picture  me  getting  my  longed-for 
B.A. — 

That’s  a picture  no  artist  can  pam  . 

Picture  the  moon  with  a color  of 
green, 

Or  a Divinity  flirting  with  a sweet  six- 
teen, . , 

Then  picture  myself,  with  a hood  of 

sateen 

That’s  a picture  no  artist  can  paint. 


But  picture  me  plugging  like  mad,  the 

last  day,  . . . . 

And  in  the  exam,  room,  with  face  of 


dismay,  „ , . 

[•hen  to  hear  that  I’ve  failed,  and  go 

home  like  a jay, 

fhat’s  a picture  I don  t want  to 


paint. 


R. 
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$1.35.—  Alexandre’s 


Four  Specials  in  Kid  Gloves! 

75c. —Ladles*  one  large  pearl  button,  pique  sewn, 
Paris  points  in  all  modish  colors. 

«l  — Ladles*  2 PB  genuine  French  Kidin  Steacys  Spec- 
9 *ial  and  Marcelle  brands;  colors— Tans,  Browns,  Ureys, 
Pearls,  White,  Black. 

$1,25.— Steacy’s  Very  Special,  every  fashionable 
color,  extra  value. 


every  color  in  three  styles,  wear  guaranteed. 


The  Students’  Laundryman 

hong  lee 


Like  your  trade  goot.  Leave  your  address  and 
John  will  call  for  washee. 

LAUNDRY,  338  PRINCESS  ST.,  KINGSTON. 


an  announcement 


Vlk/E  are  not  laundry  monopolists  as 
" " we  are  sometimes  termed,  but 
we  are  fast  gaining-  all  the  trade  of 
Kingston,  simply  because  our  work  is 
the  best  and  our  service  the  finest. 


Try  Us  Once,  That’s  All  I 


The  Imperial 

Kingston’s  Finest  Laundry 

Cor.  Barrie  & Princes*  St«. 

f.  j.  mcarthub.  m»n*oer- 

PANTS  PRESSED  FREE. 


Young-  Man 


The  day  of  cheap  insurance 
will  be  past  for  you  in  a few 
years.  Why  not  write  for  rates 
to-day  to  one  of  Canada  s strong- 
est companies. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS’  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Head  Office,  Toronto 
H.  J.  FO IK,  Representative,  Kingston,  Ont, 


m LOCKETT  SHOE  STORE 

GOOD  BOOTS  dl  LOW  PRICES 
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FASHIONABLE  TAILORING 

We  lead  in  Fashion  and  Prices. 

The  Latest  Cloths  for  Overcoats. 


Full  Dress  Suits  a Specialty. 


CARROLL  & CO.,  | 


Merchant 


Tailors 


i 


230  Princess 
Street 


V 


w 


Standard  Bank  of  Canada 

KINGSTON. 

Capital  paid  up  - $1,000,000.00 
Reserve  Fund  - - 850,000.00 

Total  Assets  - $13,120,562.67 

Savings  Bank  Department.  Interest 
Allowed. 

Drafts  and  Cheques  cashed,  on  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

W.  D.  HART,  Manager. 


T.  H.  FERGUSON 

(Successor  to  R.  H.  Toye) 

Bread  and  Cake  Baker,  Groceries, 
Fruit  and  Confectionery. 


CATERING 

TO  AT  HOMES  & PARTIES 


Conducted  under  the 
Personal  Supervision 
of 

MR,  F.  HAMBROOK 


318  King  St.,  Kingston.  ’Phone  300 


Short  order  work  a specialty. 


Meals  at  all  hours. 


The  Delicatessen 


Restaurant 

Lunch  and  Dining  Rooms 

Opp.  S pangen  berg's,  Jeweller,  2 doors  f(om 

King  Street.  Princess  St. 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

21  Meal  Tickets  for  $3  00.  Good  unt||  ^ 

W.  J.  STINSON,  Prop. 

lames  Reid 


Cbe  fading  tfndmaker  and 
furniture  Manufacturer 

established  1854 


GRAND 

OPEKA  HOUSE 

Thursday,  Jan.  22nd 

DANIEL  KROHMAN’S  GREAT 
COMEDY 

The  Two  Schools 

COMING: 

“Bonrvie  Briar  Bush” 

and  “The  Burgomaster’ 


f . W.  Coates 


now  in  stock. 


9 Jewelry  Store,  158  Princess  Street,  is  head- 
quarters for  Queen’s  pins,  crest  pins  and  class 
pins ; any  year  pin  made  to  order  ; ’04  pinS 
‘ Waterman  s Ideal  Fountain  Pens,”  etc. 
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Sdfw/lif&cfa, 


'ffi.  S/tm/su/'y 
Qtae. 


^cronto 


Our  Stereoscopic  View  Business 

Pays  College  Expenses. 

does  it  pay  yours? 

r Hundreds  of  students  have 

TSuo^Sn”' ^Canada"  Great  Britain  Branchest-Wverpool,  Eng. 
Sydney,  Australia;  New  York,  St.  Toms  and  Toronto. 

CHOICE  TERRITORIES  TO  EARLY  APPLICANTS. 

L-  rp-  Agent  Kilburn  Views  & Saturn  ’Scopes. 

• J.  1 flOITIaS,  50  52  & 54  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CROWN  LANDS, 


- - ONTARIO.  - - 

Magnificent  Opportunities  for  Investment  in 

Mining,  Lumbering, 
Farming. 

For  Information  concerning  the  Resource  of  Ontario  in 
Farm  Forest  or  Mine,  write 

HON.  E.  J.  DAVIS,' :o“'n8" UNDS 
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Cbe  Stone  method  1 !M  American  Life 

"".I®®  unexcelled  financial  position  of  the 

Y • f j01,11’  American  Life,  its  large  sur- 


IS  a system  of  exercise  which  requires 
P°  apparatus,  and  only  TO  to  2o  min- 
utes time  each  day,  in  your  own  room,  iust 
before  retiring.  Dt  es  not  overtax  the 
heart.  Systematically  follow  our  instruc- 
tions and  we  promise  you  a fine,  strong-, 
well-developed  physique,  and  good  health. 
All  ages— 5 to  85  years-are  alike  benefited. 
WOMEN  receive  as  much  benefit  from  The 
Stone  Method  as  men.  We  are  the  only 
instructors  of  prominence  who  pay  special 
attention  to  instruction  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Ellen  Walker,  who  has  charge 
of  this  department,  has  had  an  extensive  ex- 
perience, and  alone  opens  and  answers  let- 
tersof  a private  nature.  Address  confiden- 
tial letters  : “ Mrs.  Ellen  Walker,  care 
The  Stone  School.*’ 


, . - — ■ lean  1.11c,  ils  sur- 

plus,  its  handsome  dividends,  its  liberal  poli- 
cies, and  its  promptness  in  paying  all  legiti- 
I ?ia"f  make  it  a most  desirable  company 

or  both  agents  and  policy  holders.  Students 
wno  either  require  assurance  or  who  are  look- 
ing lor  profitable  employment  during  the  hol- 
idays, will  do  well  to  write  to  the  North  Am- 
erican Life,  Head  Office  112-118  King  St. 
West,  Toronto.  J.  j.  H ARPELL,  B.A. 


SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 


24-Page  Booklet  FREE 

with  photos  from  life 


WE  have  prepared  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women,  which  contain  many 
photos  from  life,  showing  what  others  have 
accomplished  by  The  Stone  Method,  and 
what  you  may  accomplish  if  you  will.  We 
are  glad  to  send  them  FREE. 

Cl>e  Stone  School  or  Physical 
Culture. 

1785  masonic  temple,  Chicago. 


Breck  & Halliday 


Electrical  Contractors 


[Dealers  in  Electric  Supplies  of 
Every  Description. 


Estimates  Furnished. 


79  Princess  St 


Use  Taylor  s Lettuce  Cream  for  chapped  1/  ri-rv  ■ ■ ■ ....  I TTT 7 

hands.  Our  New  York  ChocolatesPare  KETGHUM  & GO  Y 

always  fresh.  They  are  the  best..  The  Largest,  HrwiT't  i n ri.  d*. 1_. 

DISPENSING  AND  HIGH-CLASS  DRUG  SUNDRIES 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS 


T aylor’s  The  Students’  Drug  Store 

124  Princess  Street,  Successor  to  E.  0.  Mitchel 

^Dominion  Company! 

Pboro  Engraum 


Won^h.enLa»BeStv.8p°rtlns  Goods  store  Canada. 
Clubs  Outfitted.  Estimates  and  prices  furnished. 


64  Adelaide  St.  East. 
{Snowden  Chambers) 


Coronto 

P.  Watts,  Mgr- 


British  American  hotel  and 
Bolel  Fronienac 

Kingston,  Ont. 

RATES,  $2  to  $3  E MCINTYRE,  Mas 


luiuisueu. 

^ H U Ml  A,  GO,  104  4 106  BANK  STREET 

N-B- 

A.  E.~HEROa 

BOOT  4 SHOEMAKER 

Repairing  Promptly  Attended  To. 

P3INS  SS  ST.  oprosirr  MO.Q*.  DRUa  ,ro.. 

PATTERSON  & HE  WARD 


BRASS 


S7*MP  ENGRAVERS, 
SIGN  MAKERS  AND 
ALUMINUM  STAMPERS 


MACHINE  NAME  PLATES. 

40  West  Wellington  St.,  Toronto,  Canada 


THE  STUDENTS’  TAILOR  J.  HISCOCK, 


See  his  Goods  and  get  his  Prices  before 
Purchasing  elsewhere. 

T.  LAMBERT,  Merchant  Tailo 


Fruits,  - Confectionery,  - oysters 

Agent  for  the  Niagara  District  Fruit  Growers’ 

Association. 
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laidlaw  I 

ENGRAVING  I 
COMPANY  I 

I illustrators 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
HALF-TONEZINC  ETCHING 

AND 

COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY,  ETC. 

SPEEDY,  NEW  AND  ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 

\ __ 

384  King  St.  West, 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 


The  Vast  Army  of 

Dip-no-mores 


(Watermans 


Fountain 


L.E  .Waterman  Co 


+*+*±±±*****±******-'‘ *******  ,173 Broadway.NewYork.  12  Colden  Lane.Londo 

Boys!  Have  You  Tried  R.  J.  McDOWALL 


MIL 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

ALL  MUSICAL  easy 

kinds  /YIeRCHANDISE  terms 


Manufactured  By 

G.  A.  McGOWAN, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 


Everything  the  best  in line’ 

Oroans  Cash  Registers,  the  Famous  Empire 
Sewing  Machine,  Type  Writers,  Band  Instrument 

471  PRINCESS  STREET.KINGSTON, ONT. 

CAPE  VINCENT,  N.Y. 

Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


PRINTING  I QUEEN’S  TEXT  BOOKS 

■ * * * " ...  hv  buviner  their  Text 


t Students  will  save  money  by  buying  their  Text 

Por  Queen’s  University  Students  a BookSi  toerci8e  and  Note  Books,  at  the  Corner 

Specialty  Bookstore.  A complete  stock  of  Text  Books  m .11 

7 , f atudy.  Fountain  Pens 

_____ years  and  departments  ot  stn  y 

, . CoHege  note  paper  with  crest  and 

_ from  15c.  to  #3- 

^jl  ^ envelopes  to  match. 

jaCKSOIl  PrillKr  ^ niSBET,  BoolStore.r 

lie  „ Princess  and  Wellington  Streets. 

1 90  Wellington  5t.  ’phone  485  Corner  PrW 
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Educational  Department  Calendar 


January : 

i.  Nkw  Year’s  Day. 

By-laws  for  establishing  and  withdrawal 
of  union  of  municipalities  for  High  School 
purposes  to  take  effect. 

5*  High,  Public  and  Separate  Schools  open. 
Truant  Officers’  reports  to  Department 
due. 

7.  First  meeting  of  rural  School  Trustees. 
Polling  day  for  trustees  in  Public  and 
Separate  Schools. 

12.  Appointment  of  High  School  Trustees  by 

Municipal  Councils. 

13.  Clerk  of  Municipality  to  be  notified  by 

Separate  School  Supporters  of  their 
withdrawal. 

14.  Annual  Reports  of  Boards  in  cities  and 

towns,  to  Department  due. 

Names  and  addresses  of  Public  .School 
Trustees  and  Teachers  to  be  sent  to 
Township  Clerk  and  Inspector. 

15.  Trustees’  annual  Reports  to  Inspectors 

due. 

Application  tor  Legislative  apportionment 
for  inspection  ot  Public  Schools  in  cities 
and  towns  separated  from  the  county, 
to  Department,  due. 

Annual  Reports  of  Kindergarten  attend- 
ance, to  Department,  due. 

Annual  Report  of  Separate  Schools,  to 
Department,  due. 

20.  Provincial  Normal  Schools  open  (First 

Session). 

21.  First  meeting-  of  Public  School  Boards  in 

cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  villiages. 

27.  Appointment  of  High  School  Trustees  by 

County  Councils. 

February  : 

4.  First  meeting  of  High  School  Boards 
and  Boards  of  Education. 

28.  Inspectors'  Annual  Reports,  to  Depart- 

ment, due. 

Annual  Reportsfrom  High  School  Boards, 
to  Department,  due. 

Financial  Statement  of  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations, to  Department,  due. 

Separate  School  Supporters  to  notify 
Municipal  Clerk. 

March : 

31.  Night  Schools  close  (Session  1902-1903). 
April : 

1.  Returns  by  Clerks  of  counties,  cities,  etc. 

of  population,  to  Department,  due. 

9.  High  Schools,  second  term,  and  Public 
and  Separate  Schools  close. 

10.  Good  Friday. 

13.  Easter  Monday. 

14.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Education 

Association  at  Toronto. 

15.  Reports  on  Night  Schools  due,  (Session 

1902-1903). 

N.ll. — Departmental  Examination  Papern  lor  pant 
yearn  may  be  obtained  front  the  Carswelt  1 ubluhino 
Company,  No.  30  Adelaide  Street,  A'.,  Toronto.  I 


railway  system 


The  Great  International  Route  between  the  East 
and  West,  The  Favorite  Route  to 

Boston,  New  York,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Peterboro, 
Toronto,  Niagara  Palls,  Chicago 

And  all  other  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Special  Rates  to  Cricket,  Lacrosse  Base 
Ball,  Hockey,  Curling,  Football  and  other  organ- 
lzed  clubs.  Reduced  Rates  to  Students  for  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  Holidays. 

J*^For  full  information  apply  to 

J.  P.  HANLEY,  G.  T.  BELL, 

Kingston,  Gen.  Pass,  and 

City  Agent.  Ticket  Agt.,  Montreal. 


2,000  MAMMOTH  5c.  SCRIB- 
BLING BOOKS  ON  SALE 

2 for  5 cts. 

RUBBER-TIPPED  LEAD  PEN- 
CILS. 

10c.  o z. 

50  GOOD  ENVELOPES  for 

5 cts. 

ROSEBUD  PAPETERIES,  worth 
10c.,  for 

5 cts. 

ODD  LINE  OF  2f»c.  AND  35c.  FINE 
STATIONERY,  clearing  at 

10c.  quire. 

WOODS’  FAIR 

9 BIG  STORES. 
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LONDON  & LANCASHIRE  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

This  Company  transacts  life  insurance  exclusively. 

, . _ $8,200,000.00. 

Invested  Funds,  _ 1,700,000.00. 

Annual  Income,  sso,ooo.oo. 

Eiid^wments  matured  and  paid  1901,  100,000.00. 

In  10  years  the  Premium  income  greased  ^ se- 

vested  funds  have  doubled.  Deposit  w It  is  a progressive 

curity  of  Canadian  policy  holdres  excee**  $2^’  earnings  to  policy  holders  on 

Up-to-date  company  paying  ninety  per  c • . PC(i  in  Canada  Nearly  $5.0°°,- 

the  with  profit  plain  Forty  years  doing  business  in  Canada.  «eaiK 

000.00  of  new  business  is  written  annually. 

PRUDENT  - PROSPEROUS  - PROGRESSIVE 

Head  Office  , -COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  MONTREAL. 

neao  Winw  r.  b.  Angus,  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman. 

Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal -Chairman  can! idian  M Haysj(  Esq m c.  r.  Hosmer,  Enq. 

Directors,— E.  L.  Pease,  Esq.,  • ’ Mills  & Cunningham,— General  Agents,  Kingston. 

Hal.  Brown,— Manager  for  Canada. 

E.  J.  REID,  Special  Agent,  Kingston. 

N B -Tills  year,  1902,  will  be  the  close  of  the  Quinquennium. 

The  Rathbun|AGood  Record 


Company 


DESERONTO,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds  and  all 
.descriptions  of  Wooden  Building  Materials,  wan- 
Ties,  Telegraph  Poles,  Shingles,  Posts. 
Dealers  in  Coal,  Salt,  &.c.  Sole  Sales  Agents  ot  tne 
Canadian  Portland  Cement  Company-  Man 
turers  of  the  best  cements. 


A.  chadwick,  Kingston  »«"T-  A Gold  Miner  Says . 


The  Bay  of  Quinte 


Railway 

New  Short  line  for  Tweed.  Napaae  * 
Deseronto  and  all  local  P°*n  s’ 
Train  leaves  City  Hall  Depot  at  4 p.m. 


“ Your  engine  has  been  running  day 

seven  years  regu  a minute  through 

time  we  have  mw  and  have  n6ver 

any  defect  m the1  B _eoairs.  It  is  still 


any  utncoi  ivo 

expended  a dollar  repairs. 

running  noiselessly 


without  vibration. 


Robb  Engineering  Co’y, 

Limited,  Amherst,  N.S. 
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| Dress  Suits  a.t  Low  Prices. 

! JOHN  TWEDDELL, 
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I Kingston  Business  College  Co  Ltd  Two  strong  business  colleges™-  * 

.5.  iiiiiquium  0”  vu.|  LIU.  der  one  management.  Best  equipped  j* 

J KINGSTON,  ONTARIO  schools  of  the  kind  in  Canada.  $ 

+ ' . Write  for  information  to  321  4 

1 Dominion  Business  College.  i 

T TORONTO,  Ontario.  Canada.  ^ T 
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